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PREFACE 


THERE is no history of the contemporary Russian 
drama in existence, either in Russia or abroad. In 
1923 Patouillet gave an exhaustive bibliography of 
sources from which such a history could be written, 
but the World War and the Bolshevik régime have 
dispersed much of the material. It is very difficult 
to find a complete set of works containing documen- 
tary proofs or disproofs of the loose philosophical dis- 
quisitions which in Russian literature pass for dramatic 
criticisms and the looser ecstatic utterances in America 
which are poor substitutes for facts and a knowledge 
of Russian. Fortunately, the Widener Library at 
Harvard University and the Congressional Library at 
Washington supplement each other on Russian the- 
atrical annals and periodicals, and from these it was 
possible to reconstruct the chronological sequence of 
dramatic events and to place the playwrights and 
their plays in their proper relations to the drama as 
a whole and not on the basis of partisan political, 
moral, and artistic prejudice, such as vitiates the great 
majority of critical essays written by Russians and 
their purblind foreign adherents. 
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No reader will be more surprised at the results of 
this objective investigation than was the writer him- 
self. Nearly every preconceived notion as to the 
comparative values of the modern Russian dramatists, 
such as Chékhov, Gér’ki, Andréev, has been shattered, 
and a number of plays, before scarcely known to the 
author, have loomed up as important milestones in 
the evolution of the Russian drama. The separate 
developments of the stage on super-realistic and sym- 
bolical principles have turned out to be pale, though 
bold, imitations of ill-understood German fads; and 
the Moscow Art Theatre, the Kaémerny, Evréinov’s 
Monodrama, stripped of the claptrap of novelty, are 
thus reduced to very modest proportions. The much- 
heralded art exaltation of the Bolsheviks is, by Bol- 
shevik admission itself, similarly debased to the zero 
point. The vigor of the Russian drama lies elsewhere, 
in the best traditions of the past, to which it will 
clearly return, once it has passed the crisis, and then 
its virtue will not lie in pessimism raised to a cult, 
but in the usual incidents of everyday life. Indeed, 
the joyous aspect of the comedy, almost entirely un- 
known outside of Russia, in quantity enormously 
overbalances the somber tragedy which has come to 
stand in the West as the representative of the Russian 
drama, even as Chékhov’s The Bear has far outweighed 
all his serious plays in popularity. 

In the brief space allotted to this book it has been 
impossible to discuss in full all the aspects of the 
drama or to analyze all the important plays, wherefore, 
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for example, well-known authors, such as L. Tolstéy 
and Artsybashev, are barely mentioned. It has seemed 
more important to lay a foundation for a clear com- 
prehension of the trends than to follow out each 
separate path. Hence playwrights and plays, not 
otherwise accessible, have been more fully dealt with. 
For the same reason chapters on Origins and Ostrévski 
were added, so that, without having recourse to the 
special works mentioned in the Bibliography, the 
reader may be able within the space of this work to 
follow the whole development of the Russian drama 
since the middle of the nineteenth century. As to 
the sound of the Russian names, the accent is invari- 
ably given, and, by pronouncing the consonants as in 
English and the vowels as in Italian, the reader will 
very nearly strike the correct pronunciation. 
Leo WIENER. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May, 1924. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY DRAMA 
OF RUSSIA 


CHAPTER I 
ORIGINS 


AuTHouGH theatrical performances were prohibited 
by the Muscovite princes, as savoring of paganism, 
Russia, in the late Middle Ages, was not entirely devoid 
of dramatic representations. Bands of skomorékhs, 
who were belated representatives of the ancient French 
jongleurs, roved the country, giving rough farces, when 
not engaged in pillaging expeditions, and in the seven- 
teenth century the troupes of buffoons kept by the 
magnates swelled the ranks of the vagrant skomorékhs. 
In Kiev, which was under Polish influence, the scholars 
of the Church Academy gave elaborate puppet shows 
at Christmas, such as have survived until the present 
day throughout Russia. 

The beginning of the Russian theatre is due to the 
efforts of Johann Gottfried Gregory, a pastor of the 
German colony of Moscow. The boyar Matvyéev had 
built a theatre for Tsar Alexis at Preobrazhenskoe, 
a suburb of Moscow, and in this Comedy Palace 
Gregory, on October 17, 1672, gave, by order of the 
Tsar, a performance of his own Comedy about Esther, 
or The Artaxerxes Action, the company consisting of 
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some seventy persons, mostly Germans, who were in- 
structed in Russian by one YGri Mikhaéylov. The 
following year Gregory was ordered to establish a 
school for actors, and soon he was able to present his 
Judith, Tobias, The Action about Joseph and About 
Adam and Eve. These were chiefly translations of 
German plays which were known in Germany as 
“English tragedies and comedies”, from their having 
been given at the end of the sixteenth century by 
traveling English actors. Meanwhile the churchmen, 
Simeén of Pélotsk and Dmitri of Rostév, who had 
received their education at the Kfev Academy, wrote 
church dramas, of a type then current in Poland. 
Such were Simeén’s The Prodigal Son and Tsar Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and it is known that his Alexis, Man of 
God, a translation from the Polish, was actually played 
at the Zaikonospdsski Monastery. 

At the death of Tsar Alexis, the Comedy Palace 
was closed, and Matvyéev, accused of heresy, was sent 
into exile. In 1703 Peter the Great built at the Red 
Square the Comedy House, the first public theatre 
in Russia, in which the German Kunst, “director of 
comedies of his Tsarian Majesty”, and later Fiirst, 
gave German and Russian performances. Although 
the highest price for a seat was only ten kopeks, 
people did not take kindly to this theatre, and in 1709 
it was already in ruins. In 1713 Fiirst transferred the 
theatre to the court at St. Petersburg. Peter’s sister, 
Natalie, was its directress. She herself furnished a 
number of dramas, one of which, The Stryélsty, in 
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twelve acts, dealt with the bloody incidents at Moscow 
attendant upon her brother’s accession to the throne. 

Most of the plays given at that period were trans- 
lations or adaptations of German and Italian dramas, 
but one also finds in the repertory of 1709 an adapta- 
tion of Moliére’s Le médecin malgré lui. The best of 
the few native dramas of the period is Feofan Proko- 
povich’s tragi-comedy Vladimir Removed from the Dark- 
ness of Idolatry to the Christian Light, originally given 
by the students of the Academy, but later brought out 
in the Moscow and St. Petersburg theatres. It deals 
with the introduction of Christianity into Russia, and, 
without historic background, it tells of Vladfmir’s 
struggle with his three foes, the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. Feofén Prokopévich’s second tragedy is 
entitled The Death of Yaropélk. 

These tragedies, which were based on Western pro- 
totypes, could not appeal to the masses. For them 
the churchmen wrote interludes, generally given be- 
tween acts, in which popular scenes were represented. 
In one of these a dissenter complains of the dissolute- 
ness of the people who abandon their long coats, shave 
their beards, and put on wigs, like the Germans, and 
thus hasten the coming of the Antichrist. 

After Peter the Great the Russian theatre fell into 
desuetude. Empress Anna maintained German and 
Italian troupes and the ballet, but many of the plays 
performed were no more than poor rifacimenti by some 
actor. In Empress Elizabeth’s time such popularized 
plays gave way to the dramas of Moliére, Corneille, 
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Racine, and Voltaire, in which chief attention was 
directed to gorgeous setting and declamation. During 
the twenties, Tredyakévski, the founder of the Russian 
metric prosody, was still a student at the Slavo-Latino- 
Greek Academy at Moscow. In this period he wrote 
his dramas Jason and Titus, the Son of Vespasian, 
which were played by the scholars, but which could 
not maintain themselves on the stage on account of 
their hopeless mediocrity. Lomondésov, also, wrote 
two tragedies, Tamira and Salim and Damofont. 
These, although superior in composition, contained 
little action and did not succeed. 

Sumarékoy, ultimately the founder of the Russian 
Theatre, alone survived this transition period. Born 
in 1717, he was educated in the First Corps of Cadets, 
from which there came so many men of letters. In 
1747 he wrote his tragedy Khérev. This, like all his 
other tragedies, is in the French pseudo-classic style, 
wherefore Voltaire called him “the Russian Racine.’ 
Khérev was followed by Sindy and Truvér, Artisténa, 
Yaropélk and Demisa, Vysheslév, The False Demetrius, 
Mstislév, and by a translation of Hamlet in Alexandrine 
verse. Semira, in 1751, scored his greatest success. 
He pretended to derive his incidents from Russian 
history, but there is only faint historic truth in his 
tragedies. Sumarékov’s dozen comedies, The Guardian 
(1765), The Usurer (1768), etc., did more for the 
evolution of the Russian drama. In these, while his 
characters are feebly developed, his satirical purpose 
leads him to touch upon native foibles and to adhere 
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to actualities. Thus he paved the way for Fonvizin, 
the dramatist of manners of the next generation. 

Feédor Vélkov, a Yaroslavl merchant’s son, had been 
a frequent visitor at the Italian opera at St. Petersburg. 
Upon his return to Yarosldvl, in 1749, he formed a 
troupe, composed of two of his brothers and some 
friends, and, encouraged by the Voevéda Misin-Piish- 
kin and another lover of the stage, founded the first 
Russian Theatre. In this he not only took the chief 
parts as actor, but had to be manager, machinist, etc., 
as well. The next year he was able to give The Re- 
pentant Sinner, one of Dmitri of Rostév’s plays, in 
which the French critic, Patouillet, detects a close re- 
semblance to Andréev’s The Life of Man. In 1752 
Empress Elizabeth commanded Vélkov to bring his 
troupe of fourteen men, for no women belonged to it, 
to St. Petersburg. They played The Repentant Sinner 
and Khérev before the Empress in Her Majesty’s 
Private Theatre at Tsdrskoe Selé6. A number of 
actresses were added several years later to the troupe. 
By an uk&z of August 30, 1756, the Russian Theatre 
was established, with adequate provisions for the 
troupe, and a year later Vélkov and Shimski were 
sent to Moscow to lay its foundation. 

Several of the actors, among them the famous 
Dmitrievski, were entered in the Corps of Cadets, to 
perfect themselves in literature. A prodigious activity 
of translation from the French was developed among 
them, while K4rin enriched the repertory by similar 
translations from the Italian. Dmitrievski was sent 
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abroad in 1765 to study the French and English 
theatres. At Paris he met many of the leading French 
actors and dined with Garrick. In 1759 the Theatre 
of the Hermitage, in the Winter Palace, which had 
been entirely remodeled by Count Rastrelli, was 
opened, and, despite the fact that Russian plays were 
given on only two days of the week, the future of the 
Russian drama was assured. 

During the reign of Catherine the Great the Russian 
Theatre made memorable progress. In 1779 Catherine 
established the Theatrical School, of which Dmitrievski 
was made the first director. He held this post until 
his death, in 1821, at the age of ninety-two years. In 
1783 the Large Theatre was opened. Twice rebuilt, in 
1811 and 1835, after destructive inundations, it still 
exists in the original location. In 1785 Catherine pro- 
mulgated the laws in regard to the theatres, in which 
she postulated that private theatres should not be 
under the administration of the Imperial theatres, 
but should only be subject to the ordinary police 
regulations. 

Catherine herself enriched the repertory with her 
dramas, some of them written in conjunction with her 
secretary, Khrépovitski, who also wrote a comic opera, 
The Love of Songs, and a few comedies, The Poet in 
Love, The Insolent Benefactor, etc. The best of Cath- 
erine’s comedies is 0 Tempora (1772), a satire on 
superstition and hypocrisy. Like all the comedies of 
manners of the time, it contains negative characters, 
Mrs. Hypocrite (Khanzhakhina), Credulous (Chudi- 
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khina), Gossip (Vyéstnikova), which are balanced by 
the virtuous characters, Sensible (Nepfistov) and the 
maid, Mavra. In The Nameday of Mrs. Grumble 
(1774), Mrs. Grumble is represented as a chronic 
grumbler. This comedy contains also Penniless, the 
bankrupt merchant, who plans to become rich by sub- 
stituting rats’ tails for ship ropes, Olimpiada, one of 
Mrs. Grumble’s daughters, who does not want to 
marry lest her attendance of parties and the theatre 
be restricted, and the dandy and liar, Firlifyfishkov, 
who pitilessly mixes his Russian with bits of French. 
He is the prototype of all the Frenchified Russians of 
later comedy. 

O Tempora, regarded by critics as the first Russian 
comedy of manners, was followed chronologically by 
The Magnate’s Vestibule, staged in the same year, 
The Locked-up Fiancée, a one-act farce (1776), Mrs. 
Gossip and Her Family, written in collaboration with 
Princess Dashkov (1782), The Impostor, representing 
Cagliostro (staged at the Hermitage Theatre in 1786), 
The Seducer (1786), What It Costs to Have a Laundry 
Basket, an adaptation of The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
The Siberian Shaman, an attack upon the masons, 
whom she did not like (staged in 1786), The Disunited 
Family (staged in 1788), and The Silly People (staged 
in 1789). 

The most famous comedies of her time were Fon- 
vizin’s The Brigadier and The Minor. After having 
made a rather abortive attempt at a comedy in 1764, 
two years later, at the age of twenty-two, he wrote 
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The Brigadier. He read the comedy to his friends, who 
urged him to have it put on the stage, but the directors 
were afraid of his sharp censures of society. The 
Empress, who had heard of the play, commanded 
Fonvizin to bring it to the court and read it to her. 
As she laughed heartily at it, permission to have it 
performed was easily obtained. 

The Brigadier in the comedy is a military man of 
the old school, who, having reached the title of Brigadier 
by force of the “table of ranks’’, retires and settles in 
the country. He translates everything into the lan- 
guage of the military code and does not understand 
how one can talk of equality before God, this being 
contrary to the social distinctions established by the 
“table of ranks.” He rules his family with an iron 
rod and regrets the introduction of new-fangled laws 
which do not permit him to apply the birch switch to 
his son at will. His chum, the Councilor, is a judge, 
who, on account of Catherine’s law about usury and 
bribery, is obliged to give up his office and betake 
himself to the country, there to live on his unlawfully 
acquired estate. Unable to get along with his youthful 
wife, who belongs to the newer generation, he is 
fascinated by the Brigadier’s old wife. To these 
hypocrites of the ancient order the dramatist opposes 
the no less contemptible products of the new order, 
the Councilor’s wife and Ivanushka, the Brigadier’s 
son. The Councilor’s wife has acquired a veneer of 
modern culture from novels and a stay in Paris. She 
is ready to rid herself of the last vestige of Russianism 
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and to abandon herself entirely to her hero. Ivénushka, 
too, looks with contempt on everything Russian, pities 
his mother, and rails at his father. 

In 1782, at a time when Catherine’s ideas on educa- 
tion, culture, and government, as laid down in her 
“Nakaz” (Instruction), were already taking hold of 
society, he brought out his much more mature comedy, 
The Minor. In many passages of The Minor one gets, 
in fact, quite literal renderings of sentiments expressed 
in the “Nak4z.” Here, again, two generations are 
opposed to each other. On the one hand, there is the 
termagant, Mrs. Coarsely, a descendant of the race of 
Beastlies, who lords it over her household and who has 
recourse to foul flattery, if in that way she can appro- 
priate to herself her ward’s money. Her brother, Taras 
Beastly, completes the picture of the abject ignorance 
of the older generation. Mrs. Coarsely allows her son 
Mitrofanushka to get the rudiments of an education, 
only because Empress Catherine has excluded all sons 
of the nobles from office, unless they acquire a modicum 
of culture. The teachers are run-away foreigners and 
drunken soldiers, and Mitrofanushka is a horrible 
specimen of the ignorance of the younger generation. 
In accordance with the conventions of the time, this 
comedy depicts “positive” characters in the persons 
of Oldthinker and Truthful, who extol the benefits of 
Catherine’s reforms. The contemporary public received 
The Minor with unbounded enthusiasm and overlooked 
its exaggerations and caricatures for the sake of the 
moral elevation of Oldthinker’s speeches. Fonvizin’s 
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dramatic scene, The Good Instructor, which is, as it 
were, a continuation of The Minor, his longer play, 
The Selection of a Teacher, a still further elaboration of 
the same subject, and his A Conversation at the House 
of Countess Khéldina, which is a similar imitation of 
his The Brigadier, never gained the popularity of his 
two earlier comedies. 

The older pseudo-classical tendency was maintained 
by Knyazhnin (1742-1791), who imitated Sumardékov, 
whom he surpassed in culture but did not equal in 
originality. In his tragedies he followed the Italian 
Metastasio, whose Dido he revised for a Russian public. 
This drama maintained itself on the stage even into 
the nineteenth century. Another imitation of Me- 
tastasio is his The Mercy of Titus, in which Titus is 
intended to represent Empress Catherine. He also 
wrote a drama, Rossldv, in which the subject was taken 
from Russian history. His comedies, The Braggart 
(1786), The Unsuccessful Peacemaker (1790), The Odd 
Fellows (1793), The Mourning (1794), and his operas, 
A Carriage Accident and The Sbiten-seller, are imitations 
of foreign plays. These comedies in no way differ from 
the contemporary comedy of manners which deals with 
a series of characters produced by the admixture of 
Russian ignorance and French superficiality. 

One of the most important comedies of the time was 
The Pettifoggery, by Kapnist (1757-1828). It appeared 
in 1796 and produced a sensation when first played in 
1798. Kapnist was a friend of the poet Derzh4vin and 
himself wrote satires and epigrams. ‘The one comedy 
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which he wrote was due to his very unpleasant experi- 
ences with the law procedure while he was involved in 
litigation with his neighbor Tarnévski. It depicts a 
series of dishonest pettifoggers who rival each other 
in the art of bribe-taking, as well as the usual honor- 
able persons, the judge, Major Straightforward, and 
lawyer Goodman. Of course, everything ends with the 
victory of virtue and honesty over pettifoggery and 
crookedness. The play was given only after the author, 
at his friends’ suggestion, had dedicated it to Emperor 
Paul; but after four representations it had to be re- 
voked, in consequence of the overwhelming flood of 
remonstrances of officials. Kapnist came very near 
being exiled to Siberia for The Pettifoggery, and it was 
not until 1805 that it could be given again. Thereafter it 
maintained itself on the stage for a considerable time. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century there was 
an ever-increasing number of dramatists who based 
their plays on incidents in Russian society. Among 
these were Ablesimov, Lfikin, Verévkin, Effmev, Klt- 
shin, and Plavil’shchikov, and the poets Kheraskov, 
Bogdanévich, Derzhévin, and others who have left 
comedies and dramas behind them. 

Musical comedies based upon popular subjects were 
not rare from the year 1740 on. In 1779 Ablesimov 
scored a significant success by his The Muller as En- 
chanter, Cheat, and Go-between. “The Dramatic 
Dictionary”, by an anonymous author, in 1787, 
records the fact that this was the first Russian opera 
to have full houses and to be applauded. It ran for 
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fifty times in Moscow alone. While Knyazhnin, in 
his The Sbéten-seller and A Carriage Accident, had 
already chosen scenes from popular life for operatic 
purposes, Ablesimov (1742-1784) was the first to 
introduce real folksongs and to draw upon popular 
beliefs for his scenes. 

Lakin (1737-1794) still further elaborated upon the 
national element in his comedies. At first he trans- 
lated foreign dramas. His The Spendthrift Cured by 
Love is an original comedy, in the introduction to 
which he says that he writes both for the pit, whose 
habitués want touching character comedies full of noble 
sentiments, and for the much more numerous con- 
tingent in the galleries, who clamor for gay comedies, 
called in French piéces d’intrigues and farces. He even 
went so far, in his desire to please the common people, 
as to introduce the common speech of the people 
in those scenes which dealt with native incidents. 

Verévkin (1733-1795) has made a similar appeal to 
tears and sentimentality in his national comedies, 
That’s the Way (1773), The Nameday (1774), Just Like 
It (1785). Plavil’shchikov (1759-1812), himself the 
son of a Moscow merchant, entered still more fully 
into the life of the people and produced a series of 
plays which may be regarded as precursors of Ostréy- 
ski’s popular dramas. He demanded that the Russian 
stage should represent only contemporary Russian 
scenes. He violently attacked all foreign productions 
and insisted that to a Russian public Ablesimov’s The 
Miller was worth more than Moliére’s Le Misanthrope. 
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His best play, The Clerk (played in 1807), deals with 
the very merchant milieu studied later by Ostrévski. 
This resemblance is still further enhanced by his use 
of the same colloquial style as the great dramatist. In 
his comedy, Kutéykin’s Betrothal, he elaborated the 
subject of Fonvizin’s The Minor, from which he took 
several characters. From Ablesimov’s The Miller and 
Knyazhnin’s The Sbiten-seller he drew the material for 
his farce, The Miller and the Sbiten-seller. In this play 
the author makes the two characters discuss their re- 
spective merits, but in reality he is pitting the authors 
of the original works against each other. The farce 
had a great success. Catherine once had all three 
plays given on the same day at the Hermitage, be- 
cause she herself wanted “to take part in the gentle- 
men’s quarrel and pass judgment upon it.” 

All the literary celebrities and persons of impor- 
tance of the second half of the eighteenth century tried 
their skill at the drama. Princess Dashkov, the first 
president of the Russian Academy, collaborated 
with Catherine in her Mrs. Gossip and Her Family. 
Princess Ménshikov translated Olinde et Sophrome into 
Russian and wrote a comedy, The Depraved Family. 
Iv4n Murav’év-Apéstol, the tutor of the royal princes, 
Alexander and Constantin, wrote for the stage a 
comedy, The Faults, or The Evening Decides the Day, 
and put upon the stage a translation of The School for 
Scandal, made by the princes. The poet M. Kheraskov, 
who had been the first director of the Moscow Theatre, 
composed a series of tragedies, Borislav, Gorislév, Mos- 
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cow Delivered, and a comic opera, Our Good Soldiers. 
Bagdandovich turned his famous romantic poem, “My 
Darling (Dishenka)”’,into anoperatic comedy, Darling’s 
Joy, which is a reminiscence of Moliére’s and Corneille’s 
Psyché. He also wrote The Slavs, an allegorical piece 
for Catherine’s jubilee, which was given at St. Peters- 
burg at the same time that Kheraskov’s Happy Russia 
was presented for this purpose in Moscow. Derzhavin 
wrote two tragedies, Herod and Mariam and Euprazia, 
and two historical dramas, Dobrynya and Prince 
Pozhérski. 

The beginning of the nineteenth century found the 
theatre well established in Russia. There was in St. 
Petersburg, besides the Hermitage Theatre, the Large 
Theatre, established in 1774, while in Moscow per- 
formances were given in Médoks’ Theatre, which 
burnt down in 1805, and in the Large Theatre, built 
on the same spot a year later. There was also a con- 
siderable number of provincial theatres, at Kiev, 
Odéssa, Kazan, Kharkov, and so forth. Unfortunately, 
dramatic art, and more especially public taste for the 
drama, was hampered by the restrictions of the cen- 
sorship and the interference of the court. Thus, for 
example, in an Imperial rescript of the year 1800 the 
people of G&tchina were forbidden to express their 
approbation or disapproval of an actor, unless the inti- 
mation first came from the Imperial box. Audiences 
consisted of a small coterie of fashionables, who came 
to give evidence of their culture, of the lower classes, 
who came to be amused by extravaygances that bore 
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no relation to actualities, and of a large contingent of 
uncouth provincials, merchants, and petty officials, 
who were more easily affected by ranting actors than 
by the representation of familiar scenes. But a healthy 
middle class was developing, and with it came the 
demand for the bourgeois drama, which was evolved 
with amazing rapidity. 

The first impetus in this direction was given by 
Kotzebue, who lived in Russia and whose dramas were 
promptly translated into Russian. As his plays ex- 
tolled the calm life of an average family, evil char- 
acters were in general quite absent from them. Masters 
prated of condescension towards their servants, and 
servants wished nothing more than to earn rewards 
by their exemplary obedience to their masters. There 
was always some “unknown” person that occupied a 
lowly position in life, but was ultimately recognized to 
be a prince in disguise. Kotzebue gave rise to a whole 
school of “Kotzebuists” in Russia. N. II’in’s Liza, or 
The Triumph of Gratitude was acted in 1802 and printed 
in 1808. In his Magnanimity, or The Conscription 
(1803), peasants express very noble sentiments, about 
bravery in battle, and, more especially, about prompt- 
ness in paying taxes. II’in’s dramas were enthusiasti- 
cally received, as were also those of V. Fédorov, another 
Kotzebuist. He also worked over Karamzin’s Liza into 
Liza, or The Consequence of Pride and Flattery, in 
which there is an example of an “unknown” noble- 
man, a peasant who is really of noble origin. In 
his The Russian Soldier, or It is Good to Be a Good 
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Master, the peasants are so enamored of their bankrupt 
master that they sell their property and make him 
a gift of ten thousand rubles and refuse to be eman- 
cipated. 

Napoleon’s triumphant marches through Europe 
provoked in Russia a suspicion of the French, which 
found expression in the drama in constant attacks on 
the French education then prevalent in Russia. I. A. 
Krylév, who later confined himself exclusively to the 
fable, in 1805 wrote a comedy, Lessons to Girls, which 
was followed by The Fashion Shop (1806). In both 
of these he ridiculed the mad infatuation for every- 
thing French. Ozerov had already written a patriotic 
drama, Yaropélk and Olég, in 1788, and had continued 
in the pseudo-classic style in his Oedipus at Athens 
(1804) and Fingal (1805), but in 1807, a few days 
before the battle at Preussisch-Eilau, he scored a 
phenomenal success by his historic drama, Dmffr 
Donskéy. The public recognized in the latter distinct 
references to contemporary events. Dmftri was no 
other than Alexander I, and the Tatar Mamay repre- 
sented Napoleon. The attacks upon the French were 
later taken up again by Fédorov in his The Truth 
Gouges Out the Eyes (1821), thus continuing the tradi- 
tion which was to find its ultimate expression in Gri- 
boyédov’s comedy, Inielligence Comes to Grief. Ozerov’s 
Dmitri Donskéy soon found an imitator in Kryukévski, 
who, although but a very young man, at once became 
famous by his patriotic Prince Pozhaérskt. After its 
performance the author was presented with a sum by 
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the government with which to travel abroad and 
perfect himself in the dramatic art. 

The War of 1812 at first arrested all dramatic 
activity. The Moscow Theatre was among the first 
buildings to be consumed in the conflagration, and it 
was not until 1814 that Pozdnyakdév opened a private 
play-house. Naturally there was a clamor for patri- 
otic plays. In 1812 in St. Petersburg Prince Sha- 
khovskéy earned unstinted applause, upon the return 
of the victorious army, by his opera-vaudeville, The 
Cossack Poet. He had already begun his career in 
1793 with a comedy, Women’s Pleasantries, which has 
never been printed, and had violently attacked Karam- 
zin’s sentimentalism in his New Sterne, which, however, 
had had no success. The Cossack Poet, which was 
retained in the repertory until the end of the nine- 
teenth century, was followed by The Meeting of the 
Uncealled, Lomonésov, or The Poetical Recruit, and in 
1820 he wrote his Ivan Susdnin, from which Baron 
Rézen took his libretto for Glinka’s The Life for the 
Tsar. In 1815 he had written a comedy, Lipetsk 
Waters, or Lesson for the Coquettes, in which he united 
patriotic ecstasy with light fancy. The piece had a 
phenomenal success, because in it he made sarcastic 
attacks upon the poet Zhukévski with his romanticism 
and Karamzin with his sentimentalism. The public 
took sides with the author or against him, and the 
play provoked Zagéskin, the writer of fulsome patri- 
otic novels and dramas, who replied with a Comedy 
against Comedy, or Lesson to Lovelaces. 
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The theatre of Alexander the First's time reflects the 
sentiments that pervaded society in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century. We find there representations 
of unbounded joy, deteriorating often to unaccountable 
merriment, of sentimentality, with its lavish floods of 
tears, and good-natured banter. With Nicholas there 
came immediately a change of everything. Gloom, 
sadness, despair take the place of joy, enthusiasm, and 
sentimentality. The drama was repressed and in 1842 
was subjected to the censorship of the Third Division, 
that is, to the arbitrary opinion of the Gendarmerie. 
Even patriotic plays had to be given with caution, as 
their authors were constantly suspected of trying to 
inculeate republican ideas. The plays became color- 
less, and the public, sharing with the playwrights a 
desire to be unmolested by the police, demanded 
melodramas, romantic tales, vaudevilles, and trans- 
lations from foreign languages. > 

The upper classes to a great extent shunned the 
theatre. Only a few of the seats in the front rows 
were frequented by the élite. Towards the sides in 
the pit sat the lovers of the drama. The second and 
third rows were generally empty. From the fourth to 
the thirteenth rows sat “all kinds of persons”, especi- 
ally petty officials. Such is the classification of the 
spectators made by a critic in 1839. At about the 
same time Byelinski said that the Moscow audiences 
consisted of three classes. One of these went on Sun- 
days to see Askéld’s Grave, The Life of a Gambler, 
Sképin Shiiyski, and even Shakespeare's dramas, was 
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satisfied with everything and anything, and called out 
equally all actors. A second category was composed 
of those who attended benefit performances, while a 
third was attracted only by performances that had 
been declared successful. 

The repertories were determined by the overwhelm- 
ing mass of the merchant class and petty officials, and 
only in a secondary way by the lovers of the drama. 
In 1839 there were 345 performances in all the theatres 
in St. Petersburg, representing 129 new plays, but of 
these only 64 were in the Russian language. The only 
notable success in 1844 was Grigér’ev’s vaudeville, The 
Petersburg Polka, or The Dancing Master’s Ball, re- 
peated thirty-one times, and his Heroes of Preference, 
repeated twenty-four times. Small audiences necessi- 
tated frequent changes of repertory, and a lowered 
taste brought the vaudeville into prominence. Thus, 
for example, in 1840, the Aleksandrinski Theatre pre- 
sented twenty-five plays, ten of which were vaudeville. 
The vaudeville of that time had for its subject the 
- apparent deception of husband or wife, or the ex- 
travagances of the absent-minded man, or awkward- 
ness, guid pro quo, inability to speak Russian, officials 
playing solitaire, etc. The vaudeville was frequently 
expanded by improvisation. Thus the actor Grigér’ev 
once appeared with a medal on his breast. When his 
fellow actor asked him for what he had received it, he 
replied, “For carting away rubbish from the Winter 
Palace,” an allusion to the lavish distribution of medals 
upon some changes in the Palace. The actor was duly 
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penalized, some contemporary writers say, by a day 
in jail. 

Literary dramas got on the stage only exceptionally. 
Neither Piishkin nor Lérmontov were known to the 
mere theatre-going public, and yet Pfishkin’s Boris 
Godunév (1825-1831) did more for the development of 
the Russian drama than any preceding work of this 
kind. He took for his guide Shakespeare and the notes 
to Karamzin’s history, which are full of references to 
events contemporary with the troubled times, and fol- 
lowed Schlegel’s conception of the romantic drama as 
opposed to the classic drama then in vogue. His chief 
interest does not center in Boris, who is not even 
possessed of political wisdom, nor in the False Deme- 
trius, nor in the boy4rs, nor in the Poles, but in the 
complex relations of all the actors of the drama, which 
lead to its tragic dénouement. Still under the influ- 
ence of Shakespeare and prompted by the reading of 
one of Walter Scott’s novels, Pashkin produced his 
The Avaricious Knight (1880). This was followed by 
Mozart and Saglieri (1830) and the unfinished Rusélka 
(1828-1832), based on his poem, “Prince Yanysh.”’ In 
1831 Lérmontov’s romantic drama A Strange Man, 
was published, and in 1835 The Masquerade, but 
neither in any way affected the further course of the 
drama. 

The first modern really is Griboyédov, whose name 
is immortalized in Russian by just one production, his 
drama Intelligence Comes to Grief. Aleks&ndr Ser- 
gyéevich Griboyédov was born of a well-to-do, aristo- 
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cratic family in 1790 and had received an exceptionally 
good education, especially in the languages, the politi- 
cal sciences, and in music. In 1812 he entered the 
army, but after four years returned to Moscow and 
interested himself in the drama. He published a few 
comedies, some of them in collaboration with Sha- 
khovskéy and other authors, which left hardly a trace 
behind. In Moscow he was surrounded by a large 
number of friends and was much sought after in society 
on account of his superior education. In 1818 he en- 
tered the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, by which he was 
sent to Persia, and there he devoted himself to the 
study of Persian. While he made many friends among 
the Persians, he incurred the animosity of some 
Russians who happened to be in Persian captivity 
and whom he liberated. Accordingly he asked to be 
relieved from service and returned to Moscow, taking 
with him the drama Intelligence Comes to Grief, which 
he had begun abroad. In Moscow he carefully studied 
the characters whom he incorporated in his play. 
Eternally harassed by the censorship, he had to make 
changes and drop out whole scenes, and never could 
get the permission to have his play given in entirety 
or to have it published. The play was circulated in 
writing, and it is said that at one time there were 
forty thousand copies of it to be found in Russia. It 
was first performed in 1831 in a mutilated form, and 
it was printed in a much-reduced form in 1833. The 
complete drama was given for the first time in 1869, 
and not until 1903 was the original manuscript of the 
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play discovered and bought by the Historical Museum 
at Moscow. 

Intelligence Comes to Grief deals with the hero-motif, 
as does Pashkin’s “Evgéni Onyégin”, the first signifi- 
cant Russian novel. Like many of the preceding 
dramas, it is written in verse. Chatski, the hero, is a 
young man who has imbibed modern ideas in his sojourn 
in the West, and upon his return to Moscow finds fault 
with the sham and superficiality of society, which he 
scores upon every occasion. The weakness of the 
drama consists in the “accusing” tendency, which 
causes the characters to lose themselves in long-drawn- 
out dialogues. Chatski’s love for Sofia has nothing 
romantic in it, and Soffa’s coldness for Chatski is 
probably justified by the extreme discursiveness of the 
hero. But, in spite of these defects in action, the play 
represents a decided advance in dramatic art and 
forms an important milestone in its development, 
which begins with Fonvizin’s The Minor, and through 
Gégol’s The Revizdr leads to Ostrévski and the modern 
drama. 

The characters in Intelligence Comes to Grief may be 
divided into two categories. To the first belong the 
members of the old aristocratic society, who have a 
smattering of French culture, pass the time in gossip 
and in the search for advancement, and are anxious to 
preserve externally the reputation which they enjoy. 
The chief character of this circle is Famusov (Some- 
body), Sofia’s father, who is ever looking out for his 
personal advantage, and for real work depends, not on 
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the host of his worthless relatives, for whom he has 
found offices under him, but on Molchélin, whom he 
employs “because he knows things.” But Molché4lin 
himself belongs to the same category. He is humble 
and cringes before the mighty and has no ideas of his 
own. Famusov wants his daughter to marry Colonel 
Skalozfib (Grinteeth) because he has risen in rank, 
whereas he is coarse and ignorant and judges of matters 
only in the light of the military code. The younger 
generation is represented by Repetilov, member of the 
English Club, who prates about Byron and “is making 
a noise” about things of culture. In reality, the 
younger generation is no better than the old. Their 
new education is the same old vulgarity, with a new 
veneer. 

Against all these negative characters arises Chatski, 
who has nothing in common with either. He asks for 
a substantial education, has contempt for subserviency, 
gossip, card-playing, dances, and, exaggerating some- 
what the good old times, would like to see the Russians 
return to their pristine simplicity of dress and manner. 
Here, of course, we see the first gleam of nascent Slav- 
ophilism, which was later to affect Ostrévski and others. 
Chatski may be definitely classed with the “accusing” 
characters that are found in so many of the works in 
the first half of the nineteenth century. On account 
of his long discourses, Chatski is less effective than 
needs be. As an artistic production Intelligence Comes 
to Grief is weak, but as a human document of Moscow 
society in the twenties it is of supreme value. The 
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enormous number of manuscript copies current in the 
first half of the last century proves how well people then 
recognized its intrinsic worth. We may also form an 
idea of its popularity from a recorded list of plays 
given from 1885 to 1838. During that period Askéld’s 
Grave was given forty-three times, Intelligence Comes to 
Grief twenty-one times, Gégol’s The Revizér forty-one 
times, Sképin-Shiyski twenty times, Hamlet seven- 
teen times. Leaving out of consideration the pseudo- 
classical dramas and Shakespeare’s Hamlet, we find 
that Intelligence Comes to Grief is second only to Gégol’s 
comedy for this period. 

This popularity is the more remarkable since in the 
time of Nicholas the melodrama with murderers and 
robbers held sway in the theatre. Dramas bearing the 
awful titles Abelino the Elder, the Robber-Chief, The 
Avenger, The Murderer, The Bloody Hand attracted 
audiences far more readily, while Shakhovskéy’s The 
Woman with Two Husbands had a phenomenal run in 
its day. 

It is interesting to follow the career of one of the 
most popular patriotic dramatists of the time, in order 
to appreciate the exceptional position which Grib- 
oyédov’s anti-social and Gégol’s anti-governmental 
dramas occupied. A fulsome drama, The Almighty’s 
Hand Has Saved the Fatherland, which was received 
by subservient officialdom as the last word in patriot- 
ism, had been written by Kikol’nik. Polevéy, who 
was permeated with the spirit of Westernism, despising 
the claptrap of this drama, wrote a scathing review of 
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it in the Moscow Telegraph. In consequence the office 
of the paper was immediately closed by the govern- 
ment, and Polevéy’s every step watched by the secret 
police. No literary work was possible for him. In 
desperation he wrote a patriotic article on the monu- 
ment to Peter the Great. This article pleased the 
chief of police, who showed it to Emperor Nicholas. 
The latter expressed approbation and ordered the chief 
to convey to the author that he would be encouraged 
“in all useful labors.” In half a day Polevéy wrote a 
patriotic drama, The Grandfather of the Russian Fleet 
(1839), at the first performance of which the Emperor 
chanced to be present. He summoned the principal 
actor, Sosnitski, and bade him tell the author to write 
dramas. Polevéy became the hero of the hour. From 
his fertile pen there came at once Merchant Igélkin, 
and later a host of other fulsome dramas. His The 
Kostromé Forest (1841), a farcical treatment of the 
Susfnin incident, served as material for Glinka’s opera 
Ivén Susénin. His Eléna Glinskaya is almost a parody 
on Shakespeare. Polevéy, in fact, considered himself 
to be the Shakespeare of the Aleksandrinski Theatre. 
He acquainted the public with the English dramatist 
by translating, or rather, paraphrasing for them Hamlet 
(1837) and Romeo and Juliet, under the title of Count 
Ugolino (1843). Polevéy had a rival in Kiikol’nik, of 
whose The Almighty’s Hand Has Saved the Father- 
land (1834) there has already been mention. Polevéy 
wrote the historical dramas Prince Sképin-Shiyski 
(1835), Lieutenant General Reinhold Patkél (1846), 
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Peter the Great’s Orderly (1850), The Canteen (1854), 
and, from Italian history, Torquato Tasso (1831), 
Giacopo Sannazaro (1834), Giulio Mosti (1836). 
Above all the dramatists of the thirties towered 
Nikolay Vasflevich Gégol’ (1807-1852). He was the 
son of a Cossack scribe, and in his novels and the 
drama reflected the lighter moods of his native Ukraine. 
The father had been a man of education, who had him- 
self written some Little-Russian dramas, and the son 
inherited from his parents a vivid imagination and a 
gift for mimicry. Possessed of a rare talent for close 
observation, he frequently amused his friends by his 
correct characterization of persons whom he met by 
chance. He entered upon the writing of comedies 
with all the fervor of his nature and achieved at the 
outset a success on the stage which others could not 
hope to obtain without many trials and much labor. 
Notwithstanding this apparent ease, his comedies are 
the result of much close study and careful elaboration. 
Few authors have worked over their subjects so often 
or so completely as Gégol’. His sense of proportion 
never gave him any rest, and he strove, with corrections 
not so much in behalf of the public as of himself, to 
leave his works as perfect as man could produce them. 
An American critic has not incorrectly proclaimed his 
The Revz6r the best-constructed drama in existence. 
Gégol’ had shown a rare dramatic vein in his earliest 
stories, “Evenings Near Dikiénka Farm.” In 1833 he 
wrote The Marriage, at first entitled The Bridegrooms, 
which he later rewrote completely and published in 
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1842. Here the petty interests of the lower officialdom 
are represented. In its final form the chief character 
is the official, Podkolésin, who, despite his energy in 
his intended bride-taking, cannot screw up enough 
courage to face the bride whom the go-between has 
chosen for him. The go-between, one of the most 
typical characters created by Gégol’, was later much 
elaborated by Russian dramatists. In 1833 he also 
laid the plan for The Decoration of Si. Vladimir of the 
Third Degree, in which he meant to represent an official, 
not in his superb pose before the world, but in his 
sordid home surroundings, but, fearing opposition from 
the censorship, he never finished the play. He broke 
it up into a series of scenes, A Busy Man’s Morning, 
The Latigation, A Fragment, and The Servants’ Quarters, 
in which form it has survived. 

The plot of The Revizér is an outgrowth of a sugges- 
tion from the poet Pfishkin to Gégol’ and the idea 
touched upon in a Little-Russian comedy by Kvitka, 
The Stranger in the Capital. The Revizér was written 
in March of 1836, and a happy accident made it possi- 
ble for the author to escape the persecution of the 
censorship and to have it presented on the stage the 
following month. Its plot is quite simple. A half- 
starved chancery scribe, Khlestakév, is marooned in a 
provincial town, having lost his money at cards. The 
burgomaster and the rest of the town’s unholy official- 
dom mistake the young scapegrace for the inspector- 
general, who is supposed to arrive incognito, as has 
been learned from a private letter to a citizen, which 
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the prying postmaster has opened and read. Khles- 
takév is asked by the burgomaster to reside at his 
house, and here there is unrolled before the spectator’s 
eyes a tale of corruption, jealousy, and brutality, in 
which Khlestakév makes love to the burgomaster’s 
wife and daughter, borrows freely from various of- 
ficials, and escapes from the town, leaving behind him 
a sarcastic letter, which the postmaster, duly opening, 
reads to a perplexed assembly of provincial notables. 
Just then the door opens, and a policeman announces 
the arrival of the real Revizér. Grand tableau! In 
this play there is not one redeeming personality, hence 
contemporaries rightly regarded it as the most pro- 
foundly “accusing” piece of work yet done in Russia. 
What kept it on the Russian stage, and saved the 
author from imprisonment, was its unbounded humor 
which convulsed its spectators from the opening scene 
until the fall of the curtain. 

Before putting this comedy on the stage, Gégol’ had 
read it to a number of his friends. Ptishkin and others 
were afraid that its production would never be per- 
mitted, but Madame Smirnéy, who had taken great 
interest in it, managed to get the Emperor’s promise 
that he would appear at the first performance, and 
interested the Grand-Duke Michael P&vlovich in the 
matter by having it read to him at a private meeting 
in advance. Thus the play was saved. Gégol’, there- 
fore, later said, “If it had not been for the Emperor, 
who showed me his high protection, the comedy in all 
likelihood would never have been presented or printed.” 
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The author appeared at the first performance with 
many misgivings. To him the comedy was a serious 
matter, and he was in perfect despair when he saw 
some of the actors turning their parts into caricatures. 
The majority of the audience was furious at the rep- 
resentation of so much corruption. In fact, the general 
opinion was that it was a calumny, a farce. Nicholas’ 
presence with the whole Imperial family saved the 
situation, and, in spite of protests, the play became 
very popular. 

Gégol’ was not satisfied with his production, how- 
ever, and immediately set out to correct and improve 
it. In the form in which it was printed in 1842, it 
underwent many important changes. The critics at 
first refused to see in the comedy anything more than 
a clever farce, with exaggerated representations of 
bribe-taking. Yet, however much they tried to belittle 
the importance of The Revizér, they could not deny 
that it was the most talked-about play in Russia after 
Fonvizin’s The Minor and Griboyédov’s Intelligence 
Comes to Grief, and that the public was clamoring more 
and more for it as a permanent part of the repertory. 
In 1846 the periodicals began to refer to its author as 
“our great Gégol’”’, and one after another the play- 
wrights began to emulate him. There appeared the 
imitation by Kéni, The St. Petersburg Theatre, and 
P. A. S.’s The Beard Shaved Off, and a parody by 
Tsitsi4nov, The True Revizér. Byelinski, in his brilliant 
criticism of Griboyédov’s Intelligence Comes to Grief, 
gave a complete analysis of Gégol’s play, in which he 
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characterized his art as “more than a picture or mirror 
of reality, one that resembles reality more than reality 
resembles itself, because it is an artistic reality which 
includes in itself all the partial phenomena of such a 
reality.’ Soon actors began to consider The Rewz6r 
as a great school of acting, especially in the parts of 
the burgomaster and of Khlestakév. Theatrical annals 
up to the present time contain among their greatest 
names those of actors who gained their laurels in The 
Revizér. Gégol’, provoked by the continuous attacks 
upon his play, especially by the critics Bulgdrin and 
Senkévski, wrote a play, The Theatrical Dtssensions, 
in which he defended his comedy, and which is in- 
teresting as a discussion of the artistic conceptions then 
current in society and a formulation of his own ideas in 
regard to the drama. He wrote only one more comedy, 
The Gamblers, which appeared in 1842, and which 
Byelinski praised highly. He started one more, from 
the life of the Ukraine, but he destroyed it, and never 
again returned to the drama. 


CHAPTER II 
A. N. Ostrévski 


ALEKSANDR NIKOLAEVICH OsTROVSKI was born in 
1823 in Moscow. His father had held a small position 
in the office of the Senate up to 1825, after which he 
improved his condition by accepting the post of secre- 
tary in the Moscow Civil Court. His mother died 
early, so that his education when a boy was much a 
matter of chance. After an indifferent course in the 
Gymnasium, he entered the Law Department of the 
Moscow University, which he left, without graduating, 
in 1848. Ostrévski began his career with a petty 
position in the Moscow Conscience Court, where cases 
brought by parents against their children were heard, 
or those in regard to offences committed by minors 
and the deaf and dumb. It was there that he first 
became acquainted with the dark sides of domestic 
life which he was to depict in his comedies. Two years 
later he was transferred to the Commercial Court, 
where he earned the ridiculous sum of four rubles per 
month. On this pittance he could not have existed if 
it had not been for the aid of his father, who in the 
meantime had substantially bettered himself by be- 
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coming a private attorney to the peculiar merchant 
class, whom his son was later to make the subject of 
study in his dramatic productions. 

In 1846 Ostrévski began writing a few dramatic 
scenes, A Picture of Family Happiness and The Insol- 
vent Debtor, and February 14, 1847, was, as he expressed 
it, the “most memorable day” of his life, for he then 
read his sketches before a distinguished assembly of 
literary men and was acclaimed by the Slavophil 
Khomyakév as a man of unusual talent, whose destiny 
it was to write for the “national” theatre. In the 
same year the Moscow City Sheet brought out a 
few of his scenes from the life of the Moscow mer- 
chants, and the only non-dramatic piece he ever wrote, 
“Memoirs of a Trans-Moskvé Denizen.”’ In all of these 
he depicted the class of people that survived in Mos- 
cow in the crude and brutal conditions prevailing in 
the period before Peter the Great, congregating chiefly 
in the district across the Moskva River. The critic 
Dobrolytibov later denominated this milieu the “Realm 
of Darkness.” 

Although acclaimed a “talent” by the literary 
coterie, Ostrévski was unable to get a hearing from 
the critics, and his first productions fell flat. He then 
devoted three years to the perfection of his next play, 
which he at first called The Bankruptcy, but which later 
became known under the title, We Shall Settle Matters 
among Ourselves. After having been read at private 
meetings throughout a winter, this play at last appeared 
in the Muscovite in 1850. Ostrévski at once became 
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famous, and one critic pronounced his play to be the 
fourth of the great Russian comedies, the first three 
being The Minor, Intelligence Comes to Grief, and The 
Revizér. The censor passed the work for the press, 
although he regretted that the author had depicted 
the Moscow merchant class as so abjectly immoral and 
dishonest and had neglected to show that a wrong done 
received its punishment even on earth. The censor 
under no condition would permit its production on 
the stage. This prohibition was removed only in 
1861. 

The Muscovite was a conservative periodical, which 
also harbored Slavophil authors, as there was a fancied 
relationship between those who advocated a national 
development from within and those who went to the 
excess of conservatism in considering an adherence to 
orthodoxy, autocracy, and nationality as the prime 
proofs of patriotism. In so far as Ostrévski went back 
to the native Russian population for his characters and 
scenes, he was assumed to exhibit the Slavophil ten- 
dencies which were then developing among certain 
writers who wished to break away from the Europeani- 
zing trend of the Westerners, the more advanced 
writers. But, while he was acclaimed by the Slavo- 
phils and Conservatives as being of their camp, the 
Westerners pointed out that in reality he was lay- 
ing bare the negative qualities of that “old” Russia, 
which the opposing coterie espoused. Thus Ostrév- 
ski, who, in spite of his collaboration in the Muscovite, 
took no side in the political and literary quarrels of 
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the day, found favor among all classes of people in 
Russia. 

In the same year that he brought out The Bank- 
ruptcy, he published in the Muscovite a comedy sketch, 
A Young Man’s Morning, and in the following year 
appeared his An Unexpected Occurrence. Both were in 
Gégol’s style. In 1852 he printed The Poor Bride, 
which the censor would not allow to be staged, unless 
the whole of the fifth act and certain characters were 
omitted. The first of Ostrévski’s works to be put on 
the stage was a translation of one of Kvitka’s Little- 
Russian dramas. This only roused him to further 
efforts to have a comedy of his own brought out in 
the theatre. Such an opportunity appeared in the 
following year, when his comedy, Keep Out of a Stran- 
ger’s Sleigh, which had been published in the Muscowte, 
not only gave the lie to those who claimed that he 
portrayed only disheartening scenes in the life of the 
Russian merchant class, but also appeased the censor- 
ship who assented to its performance, which took 
place in the Small Theatre on January 14, 1853. The 
play was reluctantly repeated at St. Petersburg. The 
management feared that its veiled attack upon the 
merchants, in spite of the more sympathetic treatment 
than in the previous dramas, might offend the Emperor. 
Nevertheless, the latter attended three performances 
after the first, and praised the production so highly 
that the capital, which had hitherto refrained from 
joining in the praise of the “Slavophil’ Ostrévski, 
acclaimed him as a great dramatist. His reputation 
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was still further increased by The Poor Bride, first 
given in April of 1853, and Poverty Is No Vice, which 
was written the following year. 

Critics were now impelled to pay heed to the new 
dramatic writer, but their passions were variously 
roused, according to their political convictions. The 
Westerners accused him of enmity to European cul- 
ture, of undue love for the pre-Petrine period, and of 
obscurantism, while his defenders claimed that Ostrév- 
ski was the first Russian author to bring into his 
works a new world conception, without being able to 
indicate definitely what this world conception really 
was. The critic Dobrolyfibov, in his “Realm of Dark- 
ness’’, in 1859, summarized those points on which all 
the previous critics agreed as follows: (1) Ostrévski is 
endowed with a keen sense of observation and gives a 
clear picture of those classes of society among which 
he chooses his subjects; (2) he employs the popular 
language with great precision and correctness; (3) his 
characters do not rise above the sordid milieu to which 
they belong; (4) he lacks a sense of economy in the 
plan and structure of the play, and his dramatic action 
does not develop consecutively and uninterruptedly, 
while the plot does not blend organically with the idea 
of the drama, and appears as though external to it; 
(5) he is at fault in the sudden and accidental dénoue- 
ment that he gives his plays. With these judgments 
Dobrolytibov fully agreed, but he pointed out that the 
defects were not Ostrévski’s, but those of the “Realm 
of Darkness”, with which the author is dealing. 
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Up to the year 1856 no St. Petersburg periodical 

had published Ostrévski’s plays, as they were con- 
sidered as dealing exclusively with the life of the 
second capital, which was so far removed from that 
of the Europeanized northern metropolis. In this year, 
when his Drunk at Another’s Feast appeared in Moscow, 
St. Petersburg was beginning with his A Picture of 
Family Happiness. Thereafter most of his productions 
appeared in the Contemporary, which was published in 
St. Petersburg by the “popular” poet Nekrasov. 
_ The accession of Alexander II to the throne had a 
favorable influence upon the development of Ostrévski’s 
talent. Alexander’s brother, Konstantin, who was in 
charge of the Ministry of Marine, was much interested 
in literature, and employed a great number of authors 
to enliven the pages of the “Marine Yearbook” with 
accounts of scientific voyages undertaken by them. 
Ostrévski was sent by Konstantin down the Vélga, 
where, in collecting material for the Ministry of Marine, 
he broadened his acquaintance with Russian life, which 
until then he had known only from Moscow and its 
suburbs. It is said that the setting of his The Storm, 
especially in connection with the characters Varvara 
and Kudryash, was derived from scenes witnessed by 
him at Torzhék, and that some of his historical dramas 
were equally influenced by his Vélga experience. 

In 1859 there appeared the first collective volume of 
Ostrévski’s dramas. This gave rise to Dobrolyfibov’s 
elaborate criticism. In the same year he wrote his 
masterpiece The Storm, which was played at Moscow 
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on November 16 and at St. Petersburg on December 2. 
This tragedy was received with enthusiasm by the 
critics and the audience alike. After its publication, 
in 1860, in the “Library for Reading”, Dobrolyfibov 
subjected it to a close scrutiny in an article entitled 
“A Ray of Light in the Realm of Darkness”, the 
following extract from which shows the departure 
of Ostrévski’s dramatic method from that of his 
predecessors: 


We have pointed out that the previous plays of 
Ostrévski are not dramas of intrigue and character, 
so to speak, but something new which we might desig- 
nate as “dramas of life’, if this were not too broad and 
therefore too indefinite a term. We mean to say that 
in the foreground he always places a general circum- 
stance of life which is not dependent on any one of the 
acting characters. He does not blame the evildoer nor 
the victim. You pity them both alike. Sometimes 
both are ridiculous, but the sensation evoked in you 
by the play is not turned towards them directly. You 
see that their situation rules over them, and you ac- 
cuse them only of not evincing enough energy to escape 
from this situation. The samodirs themselves, against 
whom your feeling would naturally be turned, seem 
after careful consideration to deserve more your pity 
than your anger: they are virtuous and clever in their 
way, within the limits set them by the routine and sup- 
ported by their position; but the situation is such that 
in it a full, healthy human development is impossible. 

Thus the struggle, which theory demands of the 
drama, exists in Ostrévski’s dramas, not in the mono- 
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logues of the performers, but in the facts which lord 
over them. Frequently the dramatis persone have no 
clear conception, or no conception at all, of their situa- 
tion and their struggle; but none the less the struggle 
evolves very distinctly and consciously in the soul of 
the spectator, who is involuntarily provoked by the 
situation which generates such a state. For that rea- 
son we cannot consider unnecessary and superfluous 
those persons of Ostrévski’s dramas who take no direct 
part in the plots. From our standpoint these are as 
necessary to the play as are the chief persons: they 
show us those surroundings in which the action takes 
place, and delineate the situation by which the mean- 
ing of the activity of the chief persons is defined. 


The main attack in all of Ostrévski’s dramas is 
directed against the samodiir, “the self-indulger’’, the 
brutal merchant who gives whimsical commands and 
brooks no opposition, who is deaf to entreaties and to 
tears, and who laughs at other people’s suffering. He 
is not a hypocrite, but frankly acknowledges his mis- 
deeds when cornered, and just as quickly relapses into 
meekness and inactivity, once he recognizes his fail- 
ings. Up to the sixties Russian literature paid little 
heed to the merchant class of the Trans-Moskv4 region, 
but Ostrévski made it the fruitful subject of the “drama 
of life”, as Dobrolyfibov called it. Not only did the 
Slavophils and Westerners join in the praise of Ostrév- 
ski’s masterpiece, but the Academy of Sciences and Art 
ordered its member Plétnev to report on this drama. 
Plétnev pointed out that Ostrévski had broadened his 
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talent in The Storm. The chief interest of this play 
centered in its essentially poetical subject. Katerina, 
in the environment of her brutal samodzir mother-in- 
law and weak, dissipating husband, feels the necessity 
of a poetical union with a kindred soul, a feeling which 
has been nurtured by the recollection of a happy youth 
passed in a loving family in one of the charming spots 
along the Vélga. In the end, the persecuted woman 
ends her life by jumping into the river. The plot of 
this play lay, according to Plétnev, in the law of 
natural sympathy between two people who felt and 
thought alike. In consideration of Ostrévski’s natural 
talent and the beneficent effect of his art upon the 
development of the drama, Plétnev recommended that 
the Uv4rov prize, given for exceptionally good plays, 
be bestowed upon the author. This was done on 
December 29 of the same year. 

In 1860 and 1861 Ostr6évski wrote a number of 
comedies from the life of Moscow, An Old Friend Is 
Better Than Two New Ones, When Two Dogs of the 
Same House Fight, a Strange Dog Had Better Keep 
Away, What You Seek You Will Find, or Balzaminov’s 
Marriage. A year later he published his first “dramatic 
chronicle”, in verse, with an epilogue, Koz’mé Za- 
khér’ich Minin Sukhorik. Although this was highly 
recommended by the Minister of Education as a 
patriotic work, the Third Division for some reason 
found its staging “inopportune”, and it did not appear 
on the repertory until 1866. In 1854 had appeared 
his Live Not as You May, but as God Wills, which 
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also received the Uvarov prize. After a series of 
smaller comedies, there appeared in 1865 his historic 
comedy The Voevdda, or A Vélga Dream, which, ac- 
cording to Professor Tikhonraévov, was based on a 
manuscript popular drama. It was staged in 1865, 
but found no favor. From this play the composer 
Chaykévski borrowed the libretto for his first opera 
The Voevéda. In the same year Ostrévski enriched 
the repertory with a translation of Shakespeare’s The 
Taming of the Shrew. In 1866, in conjunction with 
Rubinstein and other artists, he was instrumental in 
organizing the “Moscow Artistic Circle”, whose pur- 
pose it was to encourage and develop vsthetic feeling, 
especially that of the drama, among its members. It 
took the place of a school of action, and from it there 
later came some of the most talented Moscow actors. 
In 1867 were published two of his dramatic chronicles, 
The False Demetrius and Tishino, and in 1868 his 
historic drama Vasilisa Melént’eva, published in 1862, 
was first produced. 

Ostrévski’s reputation was well established in Russia, 
but that did not make it as yet easy for him to get his 
plays staged. The Third Division found it constantly 
“inopportune” to have this or that play given, and 
the manager of the Moscow Theatre preferred to put 
on the repertory vaudevilles and melodramas rather 
than Ostrévski’s dramas, “which filled the stage with 
the stench of merchants’ fur coats.” When the theatres 
felt impelled to comply with the public’s demand for his 
plays, they generally chose a day at the endof theseason 
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or some other inconvenient time for the performaace. 
Ostrévski received but a pittance for all his dramas, 
and he felt piqued at the way he was neglected. 

“After having given to the stage twenty-five original 
plays,” he wrote in 1866, “I have not even had the 
honor of getting a poor translation of one of them. 
Thus I should have assured myself an income and 
peace, instead of worry and humiliation. I shall write 
no more plays on contemporary manners. I have been 
working for some time on Russian history, and I am 
going to devote myself to it exclusively. I shall write 
chronicles, but not for the theatre. If I am asked why 
I do not stage them, I shall say ‘because they cannot 
be successful on the stage.’ I shall choose the form of 
Boris Godunév. Thus I shall by degrees withdraw from 
the theatre. The management and the good actors 
will be angry, but in one year they will forget all 
about me.” 

Meanwhile his health broke down, and he worked 
under the greatest difficulties. But he never carried 
out his threat of abandoning the drama. On the 
contrary, he devoted himself to it with even greater 
assiduity, though no longer able to maintain the high 
excellence attained by him heretofore. 

A number of his comedies, There Is a Weak Spot in 
Every Shrewd Fellow, A Warm Heart, Mad Money, ap- 
peared between 1868 and 1870. In the first of these 
the hero is Glimov, a lying, bragging youth, who lives 
above his means and, when caught in the meshes of 
his misdeeds, consoles himself with the idea that hypo- 
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critical society is no better than he and will have to 
recall him, because it cannot get along without him. 
In Mad Money the author represents a provincial par- 
venu and a decadent aristocratic family that exploited 
its social standing in order to keep aboveboard. 
“Mad” money of the second is soon lost, while the 
“wise” money of the first is properly salted down. 
Says Patouillet: 

“The hero, Vasil’kév, is a new type in Ostrévski’s 
theatre, a resolute, cold business man, who, in spite 
of his sensibility and ambition, is somewhat of an 
Americanized Russian.” 

In 1871 Ostrévski’s The Forest was very popular, 
being considered his next best play after The Storm. 
This drama deals with a tragic actor, who speaks in 
the stilted language of the Romantic drama, and a 
buffoon, who is brought out in contrast to the other. 
The two itinerant actors are represented as living upon 
their ruined estate like “wolves in the forest.’ The 
same year appeared his Not All Butterweek for a Cat, 
and the next year his Did Not Have a Penny, and 
Suddenly a Dime. 

During his last two years he turned his attention to 
translations from the Italian and the French. In 1871 
was published Italo Franchi’s The Great Banker. The 
following year a volume of Ostrévski’s translaticns 
and adaptations was published, containing The Great 
Banker, an adaptation of Teobaldo Cicconi’s Le -peco- 
relle smorite, Goldoni’s La bottega del caffe, an adap- 
tation of A. de Léris’ Les maris sont esclaves, and a 
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translation of P. Giacometti’s La morte civile. His 
strange choice of these productions was actuated by 
his desire to give grateful parts to the Russian actors. 
Meanwhile, Ostrévski’s productions continued to in- 
terest the composers. His Inve Not as You May was 
used in 1871 as a libretto for Syérov’s opera The 
Fiend’s Power, the fifth act of which was orchestrated 
by Professor N. F. Solov’év of the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory. 

From 1853 to 1872 there were seven hundred and 
sixty-six performances of Ostrévski’s plays in the St. 
Petersburg and Moscow theatres, from which the 
managements netted about two million rubles. Of 
this but a very small amount reached the author, 
who, as we have pointed out, had to turn over the 
plays for a mere pittance and frequently to give them 
gratis. The most popular of the plays for that period 
was Keep Out of a Stranger’s Sleigh, which was given 
seventy-eight times. Poverty Is No Vice was given 
seventy-three times, The Storm, seventy-one times, 
while Mad Money was performed but twice. The 
year 1872 was of especial interest to Ostrévski, since 
he then celebrated his twenty-fifth year of dramatic 
activity. Both Moscow and St. Petersburg joined in 
this celebration, and the periodicals and papers devoted 
articles to his genius and activity. 

In 1873 Ostrévski finished the fairy-drama Snye- 
gtirochka, over which he had been at work for four 
years. On the basis of historic studies and on the 
national fairy lore, a charming dramatic tale, without 
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any purpose save to charm its audience with its lyric 
element, its superb setting, and its dances, was created. 
The play so delighted Chaykévski that he immediately 
put it in the form of a fairy opera-ballet, which was 
staged at the then enormous sum of fourteen thousand 
rubles. But the public, which had become accustomed 
to plays with a lesson in them, did not support Snye- 
gurochka, and it failed. In 1881 it again found an 
admirer in a composer, for it was then taken over into 
a four-act opera by Rimski-Kérsakov, which was given 
on January 29, 1882, at St. Petersburg with great 
success. It was first presented at Moscow in the 
Private Opera House in 1885, and revived again in 
1889 at St. Petersburg. Ostrévski’s original Snye- 
gurochka was revived at St. Petersburg in 1890. The 
Moscow Art Theatre later made it the subject of its 
special care and has given it until recently with unfail- 
ing success. 

During the next few years Ostrévski continued to 
enrich the repertory with dramas drawn from various 
classes of society. In this period he also produced a 
number of plays in collaboration with others: with 
Solov’év It Lights but Does Not Heat, Byeliigin’s Mar- 
riage, On the Threshold of the Affair, and The Savage 
Woman, while with Nevyézhin he produced Caprice. 
In 1874 appeared the third edition of his works, 
in eight volumes, to which a ninth and a tenth were 
added in 1879 and 1884. Among his own dramas for 
the period of 1874-1881 are The Bread of Toil, Late 
Love, Wolves and Sheep, Wealthy Brides, Truth Is Good, 
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but Luck Is Better, Without a Dowry, The Last Sacrifice, 
and The Slaves. 

At this period Ostrévski was very much interested 
in securing for the dramatic writers the right to their 
own productions. The monopoly held by the Imperial 
theatres was not favorable for the establishment of 
such privileges or for the securing of an adequate 
return to the authors. In order to obtain practical 
results, Ostrévski convened in Moscow a group of 
dramatic authors, which in time was organized into 
a Society of Dramatic Authors and Composers. From 
its inception in 1874 until his death, Ostrévski was its 
permanent president. He had in mind to expand its 
activity by making it a central institution for the 
encouragement of the dramatic art, but in this he 
succeeded only partially. In 1879 the Society cele- 
brated the fiftieth anniversary of Griboyédov’s death, 
upon which occasion seven thousand rubles were col- 
lected to serve as a fund for prizes for distinguished 
plays. 

Upon the accession of Alexander III, Ostrévski, 
speaking for the Society, addressed a communication 
to the Emperor, in which he pointed out the humble 
condition of the dramatic art in Moscow, where it did 
not at all reach the greater part of the population. 
Up to 1853 performances had taken place in the Large 
Theatre, and, although the theatre-going public had 
since increased many times, the Large Theatre had 
been closed to dramatic performances, which accord- 
ingly took place in the Small Theatre. Ostrévski 
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pointed out that the diminution of dramatic perform- 
ances could only have a deleterious effect upon the 
public morals. Moscow was the center of a large 
Russian population that streamed thither, and it was 
necessary to create for it a Russian, National, and 
Pan-Russian theatre. He wrote: 


The theatre, with an honest, artistic, healthy 
national repertory, develops national consciousness 
and educates the conscious love of the fatherland. 
Moscow needs it. Such a theatre would, indeed, 
be a school for the Russian dramatic art. We 
must begin from the beginning, we must start our 
national Russian school and not follow blindly the 
French models, writing, in their stencil form, a variety 
of refined things which are interesting only to a jaded 
taste. The Russian nation is still in the process of 
formation: fresh forces are entering into it. Why, 
then, should we be satisfied with spectacles which ap- 
peal only to corrupt taste? 

Russian dramatic writers have long been complain- 
ing that there is no Russian Theatre in Moscow, that 
there is no field in which the Russian Theatre can 
develop freely. The walls of the existing theatre are 
too narrow for the national art: there is no well- 
organized troupe for a native and historical repertory, 
no space for that public for whom the national authors 
want to write and are obliged to write. The Russian 
authors wish to try their strength before a fresh public, 
where nerves are not very susceptible, for whom there 
is need of strong dramaticism, great comicry, burning, 
sincere feelings, live and strong characters. Dramatic 
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poetry is nearer to the people than any other branch 
of literature. All other literary productions are written 
for educated people, while the dramas and comedies 
are for the whole nation. This nearness to the nation 
does not in the least lower dramatic poetry, but, on 
the contrary, doubles its strength and keeps it from 
becoming vulgar and trifling. Only those productions 
have survived which have been truly national at home. 
Such productions in time become comprehensible and 
precious for other nations, and, ultimately, for the 
whole world. 

We have a Russian school of art, Russian music, — 
it is permissible for us to desire to have also a Russian 
school of dramatic art. 


He then went on to point out that the private 
theatres of speculators would reduce art to the level 
of trite amusement, and would deprive the people who 
were beginning to live an intellectual life of faith in 
and respect for the high purposes of the drama. The 
Russian Theatre in Moscow, he claimed, was chiefly 
needed for the merchants, and they were ready to 
build it. 

On February 18, 1882, the note was presented to 
Alexander III, who fully sympathized with Ostrévski 
and permitted him to open a private Russian theatre. 
In appealing to the public for the necessary funds, 
Ostrévski laid down the following conditions for the 
National Theatre: 


The Russian National Theatre, as a structure, must 
be one of the sights of Moscow and serve it as an adorn- 
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ment, as do the other monuments which bear witness 
to the solicitude of the government and of society for 
national education. Without any superfluous luxury, 
the Russian Theatre must be a solid structure, an- 
swering its purpose most severely, which, while ob- 
serving all the police regulations concerning safety, 
must contain all the latest appliances bearing upon its 
artistic side. To ensure equal accessibility to all out- 
lying parts of the city, it must occupy a central posi- 
tion, and, as a national monument, must be in the 
open and command a good vista. In regard to the 
capacity of the auditorium and the size of the stage 
the Theatre should be as ample as possible within the 
limits of the acoustic and other conditions of theatres 
which are intended for dramatic performances. 'To be 
accessible to the middle and lower classes of society the 
Theatre should have not less than one thousand in- 
expensive seats (from one ruble down to fifteen kopeks). 
The troupe of the Russian Theatre must be complete 
and carefully selected, at least in its chief parts. But 
since it is well known that the success of the plays and 
their permanency in the repertory depend not so much 
upon the talent of one or two stars as upon the orderly 
execution of the play as a whole by the entire per- 
sonnel, the troupe of the Russian Theatre must be 
severely disciplined, and the mise en scéne must be 
carried on with great care, down to the minutest de- 
tails. Only then can the selected repertory remain 
permanent, which is especially important when the 
object is by means of a proper selection of artistic 
productions to produce an educational effect upon the 
public. As regards the execution of the plays the 
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Russian Theatre must be a model for the private 
theatres and a school for artists. To attain the pur- 
poses set in this note, the repertory of the Russian 
Theatre must be preéminently Russian and well se- 
lected, because only truly artistic productions produce 
the desired civilizing effect upon the public. The care- 
ful staging of new plays —of one or two historical 
dramas, of three or four comedies, and one play of 
fairy-like, amusing contents for the holiday or Lenten 
performances — will quite suffice for a season, by the 
side of a reserve repertory consisting of the best Rus- 
sian plays of former years and of translations of classical 
foreign plays which have a universal artistic significance 
and have already become the possession of all cultural 
nations. 


This sober program lies at the foundation of all the 
later endeavors in the direction of a Russian Theatre 
in Moscow. Korsh opened his private theatre in this 
very year 1882. Next year Yfr’ev took up the agita- 
tion in a series of articles on the stage, and still later, 
after the Meiningen players in 1885 and 1890 had 
seemed to exemplify the purposes of Ostrévski, Veselév- 
ski continued the propaganda in this direction, until at 
last the Moscow Art Theatre in 1898 seemed to realize 
Ostrévski’s hope. They in reality only accentuated the 
weak sides of the exaggerated naturalism of the Mein- 
ingen players, and fell far below the proposed repertory 
of Ostrévski. The latter, who could have backed his 
proposed reforms by the splendid genius of his dramatic 
authorship, was unfortunately already in declining 
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health, and, besides, had in 1885 accepted a proffered 
place in the Moscow Imperial Theatre as Chief of the 
Repertory and Director of the Theatrical School, 
which absorbed his whole attention. In 1886 Ostrévski 
suddenly died. 


CHAPTER III 
From OstrOvskI TO CHEKHOV 


A DECADE before Ostrévski had begun his career 
as the photographic reproducer of national scenes, 
I. S. Turgénev (1818-1883) had started to depict 
the life of the gentry in plain dramatic scenes, from 
which the satirical element was absent, in accordance 
with the objective attitude developed in his “Memoirs 
of a Hunter.” In this way his dramas, not unlike 
Ostrévski’s, give us a good insight into the lives of 
those circles which the author best knew. Thus in 
his Moneyless (1846) we get the story of a young 
man who has squandered his property and plans to 
escape his creditors and return to his village. Upon 
getting for the purpose a loan of two hundred rubles 
he spends it on the theatre and lets his village go 
to ruin. In a similarly objective way Turgénev has 
painted the reckless landed proprietors in his other 
plays, The Bachelor (1849), A Conversation on the 
Highway (1851), etc. For this reason the critic Kot- 
lyarévski considers him to be the predecessor of the 
modern theatre in Russia: 


Turgénev’s desert is this that he was the first who 
had dared to bring out on the stage such simple people 
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‘in simple and direct surroundings, people who, at the 
time when he described them, lived, in virtue of his- 
torical conditions, a more inert and lazy life than a few 
years later, when they were carried away by a new 
social movement; Turgénev guessed the path on which 
the continuers of his work were to travel, and he even 
predicted it. . . . Are we not reminded of the types 
of Ostr6vski’s comedies, and do we not see directly the 
place which Turgénev should occupy in the ranks of 
the creators of our Contemporary Theatre? It is not 
an immediately perceptible and yet an honorable place 
of a predecessor, after whom came not disciples, but 
continuers of the same work, and, naturally, talents 
of a greater force and élan. 


Somewhat earlier Count V. A. Sollogib (1814-1882), 
who had made a reputation with novels dealing with 
the same type of people, had tried his hand at a series 
of comedies, The Driver (1842), The Aristocracy by 
Precedent (1849), etc. In 1850 he put on the stage his 
vaudeville Troubles from a Tender Heart, and in 1853 
created some little sensation with his The Official, 
in which the hero Nadfmov pathetically exclaims, 
“Let us shout to all of Russia that the time has come 
to tear the evil out by the roots.’ His later dramatic 
productions seem to have passed unnoticed. Of far 
greater importance was Ostrévski’s immediate pred- 
ecessor, A. A. Potyékhin (1829-1908), who began 
his dramatic career in 1853 and outlived Ostrévski 
by more than a decade. He was born in the Govern- 
ment of Kostrom4 and began his literary career in 
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1851 with an article on Shimski, a Moscow actor. 
His first drama, Men’s Judgment Is Not God’s, which 
appeared in 1853, is the earliest attempt in Russia 
to deal with the peasant milieu in peasant phraseology. 
It was staged in 1854 in the Small Theatre in Moscow 
and had an enormous success. His comedy A Sheep’s 
Pelt, a Man’s Soul, from his story “Brother and 
Sister”, written in the same year, received permission 
for staging only in 1865. The difficulty was with the 
peasant background, which the censor admitted in 
economic essays, but not in literature. Similarly the 
comedy Tinsel, written in 1856 and printed in 1858, 
was admitted on the stage only in 1861, when it called 
forth an elaborate review by the critic Dobrolyibov, 
while the comedy The Cut-Off Piece, written in 1865, 
was taken off by the government after the thirteenth 
performance, and the comedy The Vacant Place, printed 
in 1869, was not permitted to be played until eleven 
years later. 

In these and the many other plays he wrote he 
represented some social question, generally the con- 
flict between oppressors and the oppressed, in which 
both are represented in their extremes. Thus, for 
example, in Strangers’ Property Profits Not (1855), 
Mikh4ylo, the son of an innkeeper, a strong, careless 
fellow, easily falls prey to the influence of the valet 
Leonid, a spoilt, vicious churl who goes on sprees 
with Mikh4ylo and inspires him with criminal inten- 
tions. In The Cut-Off Piece we have the despotic 
landed proprietor Khazipérov, who pays no attention 
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to the emancipation and continues his brutalities. 
His son, Nikolay, decides to become “the cut-off 
piece” by opposing his father’s wanton behavior and 
so leaves his home. Potyékhin was intimately con- 
nected with Ostrévski in his desire to reform the 
theatre, and in his capacity of Superintendent of the 
Dramatic Troupes of Moscow and St. Petersburg 
he was the first to initiate a series of changes. It 
was chiefly through his efforts that in 1882 the mo- 
nopoly of the Imperial theatres was abolished. 

His brother, N. A. Potyékhin (1834-1896), was 
stage director in Kharkov and Vilna. He began as 
a novelist and in 1860 wrote two comedies, Who Is 
Better and He Found His Match, after which followed 
the comedies Fancy Is No Reproach for a Hero (1861), 
The Specialist (1865), Gossip of the Day (1875), ete. 
In Gossip of the Day he describes the habits of the 
impoverished landed gentry and the power of money 
over a whole family. The play is still considered one 
of the best from a scenic standpoint. 

The famous novelist, A. F. Pisemski (1820-1881), 
became early interested in the theatre and in 1849 
went on the stage, where he gained a reputation only 
second to that of Shchépkin. He soon turned to 
literature, where he distinguished himself by his very 
expressive, frank style and generally revelled in ex- 
hibiting the negative characteristics of contemporary 
society, and very early gained for himself violent 
enemies as well as staunch supporters. Between 1850 
and 1854 appeared his comedies The Hypochondriac, 
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The Division, The Veteran and the Recruit, and in 
1859 his famous tragedy Bitter Fate, which in 
1863 was put on the stage of the Aleksandrinski 
Theatre and gained for itself a reputation equal to 
the one later obtained by Lev Tolstéy’s The Power 
of Darkness. It is a picture from the days of serfdom 
and tells of the peasant woman Lizavéta who, during 
the absence of her husband An4ni, becomes the mis- 
tress of the modern, but weak, landed proprietor, by 
whom she has a child. An4ni refuses the proffered 
hush money, kills the child, and gives himself up to 
the court. In The Division we have a picture of the 
landed gentry who have come together to divide a 
common inheritance, and their meanness and avarice 
are described in a series of tragi-comical scenes. In 
The Veteran and the Recruit, a dramatic picture in 
one act, we have a patriotic scene from the Crimean 
War, in which the Veteran Major Likhachév, who 
has already lost two sons, blesses his last son as he 
goes away to join the army. 

Among his other plays are the two comedies Rapa- 
cious Beasts (1873) and A Financial Genius (1876), 
the dramas The Autocrats (1867), Baal (1873), The 
Last Fledglings (1886), The Family Whirlpool (1886), 
and the tragedies Lieutenant Glaédkov (1867), Exper- 
wenced Falcons (1868), Enlightened Times (1875), The 
Miloslévskis and Naryshkins (1886), The Fighters and 
the Temporizers (1886), The Rival Mothers (1886). 
Unfortunately most of these belong to his later days, 
when he was already in disfavor with the intellectuals, 
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whom he had severely criticized in his famous novel 
“The Agitated Sea”’, and so they passed unnoticed. 

D. V. Avérkiev (1886-1905) was of Old Believer 
origin, whence he early imbibed a love for the old 
Russian order. He graduated in the natural sciences 
from the St. Petersburg University in 1859, but early 
in the sixties took to dramatic criticism, and in 1864 
published his first dramatic venture, Maméy’s In- 
cursion. In 1867 appeared his tragedy Serfrille, and 
the next year a comedy The Demon. In 187i he 
settled in Moscow, where his The Old Times of Kashira 
appeared the following year, and created an enormous 
sensation. It is still very popular on all the stages. 
His chief desert lies in the historical dramas, where, 
however, truth is frequently sacrificed to brilliant 
colors and striking effects. His humorous characters 
are well adapted to the comprehension of the common 
man. Hence his comedies even now are found on 
the repertories of many popular theatres. 

Better known, but only by one play, is A. V. Sakhovo- 
Kobylin (1817-1903). He had graduated from the 
university in philosophy and would not, in all proba- 
bility, have turned to the drama, if it had not been 
for a criminal case in which he was involved. This 
turned his attention to another famous scandal which 
he made the subject of his drama Arechinski’s Wedding 
(1855), which was played one hundred and ninety-four 
times on the Moscow stages and is still a favorite 
play of the repertories. He also wrote The Affair 
(1869), which was intended as a criticism of the con- 
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temporary judicial procedure and so was not passed 
by the censorship before 1882, when the procedure 
had been abolished. A third play, Tarélkin’s Death 
(1869), was given only in 1900. Stkhovo-Kobflin’s 
fame rests exclusively on Krechinski’s Wedding, for 
which he was elected to the Academy of Belles Lettres. 

In the fifties there also appeared a series of comedies 
by the famous satirist M. E. Saltykév (1826-1889), 
of which only the first, The Story of Mrs. Muzévkin, 
was put on the stage (1852). All his other dramatic 
scenes, The Agreement, General Zubdtov, A Morning 
at Khreptytigin’s, etc., written about the same time, 
were merely literary vehicles for his usual biting satire. 
Two at least of them were much later put on the 
stage, Pazikhin’s Death, in 1901, and The Petitioners, 
in 1903. In Paztkhin’s Death is delineated the struggle 
of Pazfikhin, who arranged his life according to Western 
ideas, and his son, Prokéfi, who, holding to Old Be- 
liever ideas, refuses to obey his dying father’s request 
to have his beard cut off and clothe himself in Euro- 
pean fashion. This comedy has been recommended 
for the popular theatres. Like these satires, A. N. 
Maykov’s (1821-1897) dramatic poem Three Deaths 
(1857) and its continuation The Death of Lucius (1868), 
later consolidated into Two Worlds (1872), did not 
see the footlights until 1902. 

One of the longest dramatic careers is that of the 
well-known novelist P. D. Boborykin (18386-1921), 
who wrote his first drama, The Talkers, in 1859, and 
whose drama The Abolishers, is recorded at least 
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as late as 1904. The same undeserved neglect has 
been meted out to his dramatic works as to his other 
literary activities. He has written a total of about 
one hundred volumes, in which all the changing moods 
of Russian society are faithfully recorded, yet next 
to nothing is known of his dramatic activity in spite 
of the fact that the majority of his dramas were put 
on the stage almost as soon as they were written. 
He was a man of wide learning, had studied at the 
universities of St. Petersburg and Moscow, at the 
Collége de France, and at the Berlin University. Be- 
sides, towards the end of the sixties he attended lec- 
tures on the art of the theatre in the Paris Conservatory 
under Sanson, Bressant, and Régnier, and studied the 
art of declamation in Paris and Vienna. His dramas 
have had a checkered career. His The Talkers (1859) 
was not passed by the censorship and the manuscript 
was lost. Live in Rome and Do as the Romans (1863) 
was not passed by the Theatrical and Literary Society 
and was put on the stage only in the province. His 
comedies, The Pansies, given in the Aleksandrinski 
Theatre in 1867 and Old Accounts, given in the Im- 
perial theatres in 1883 and then prohibited, and his 
drama The Stigma, played at the Moscow Small 
Theatre in 1884 and in the Aleksandrfnski in 1888, 
never appeared in print, while his Incurables was 
neither passed by the Theatrical Committee nor 
printed, and The Clean and the Unclean was neither 
offered to the theatres nor printed. At least nine 
dramas- were printed, among them The Freeholder 
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(1860), The Baby (1861), Not in Affairs (1878), The 
Satiated (1879), while at least fourteen were staged, 
such as The Old Evil (as The Great Chambers) in 1864, 
Doctor Méshkov in 1884, In War in 1887, The Lady- 
Bug in 1889, With Our Own in 1893, Your Own Arm 
Is a Master in 1896, The Scum in 1899, Keeling in 1900, 
In Retort in 1901, The Abolishers in 1904. 

Among the most prolific dramatic writers was 
V. A. Krylév (1836-1906). He was born in Moscow, 
studied engineering, and taught Descriptive Geometry. 
He began his dramatic career in 1862 and created 
a great sensation when in 1865 he put on the stage 
his Against the Stream. He wrote more than one 
hundred plays, mostly adaptations from the French, 
but there are also thirty original productions, in which 
he mercilessly attacked the foibles of his time, and 
through which he was often involved in quarrels with 
the censor. He also has a translation in verse of 
Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. In 1885 he was especially 
interested in the Meiningen players and edited résumés 
of their plays for the use of the public. He also wrote 
an essay on the Oberammergau players and a review 
of the theatre in Europe in 1893, after which year 
he was put in charge of the repertory of the Imperial 
theatres in St. Petersburg. Among his original plays, 
in which he dealt with various social problems, are 
To the Justice of the Peace (1870), El Grief (1879), 
Cashiering the Town (1882). 

Another fruitful dramatic writer was V. A. D’ya- 
chénko (1818-1876), of whose works nearly twenty- 
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five plays have maintained themselves on the repertory. 
His Sacrifice for Sacrifice, staged in 1861, had a great 
success on account of the stirring scenes in an étape 
of prisoners on their way to Siberia. One of the best 
dramatists of this period was A. I. Pal’m (1822-1885), 
who got his inspiration from the literary coterie of 
the forties and described the life of the gentry in the 
period before the emancipation. His wife was a well- 
known actress, and his two sons similarly made a 
reputation on the stage. The most successful of his 
comedies were The Old Master (1873) and Our Friend 
Neklyiizhev (1879). 

I. E. Chernyshév (1834-1863) produced a sensation 
when in 1862 his comedy Spoiled Life was given. 
It was based on Avdyéev’s novel “The Submerged 
Rock” and was especially popular because it touched 
upon the question of woman’s freedom in love. 

L. N. Antrépov (1843-1884) graduated in law from 
the St. Petersburg University in 1863 and died in 
1884 in delirium tremens. His melodramatic comedy 
The Will o’ the Wisp, written in 1869, had at one time 
a great success, and his dramatic sketch Gaoler Vén’ka, 
in which the gaoler falls in love with the princess 
and is executed, while the princess dies in terror, 
has been recommended for the peasant stage. His 
dramas were never printed and circulated only in 
lithographic form. 'To this same period belongs the 
comedy of A. F. Pagésski (1816-1874) entitled What 
Is to Be Cannot Be Avoided (1861) and the drama 
A Small Bonus (1875), which are interesting in that 
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they are written in the style of his popular tales for 
the soldiers. 

Like Ostrévski, some dramatists cultivated the — 
historical drama. N. A. Chéev (1824-__ ), after gradu- 
ating from the Moscow University, entered the Court 
Chancery and was director of the Palace of Arms. 
After Ostrévski’s death he was in charge of the reper- 
tory of the Moscow theatres. He is best known for 
his historical dramas The False Demetrius (1865), 
The Mother-in-Law (1870), but he also wrote a few 
comedies, The Snipe (1874), That’s What We Are 
(1875), The Wolf (1876). L. A. Mey (1822-1862) 
had published his The Tsar’s Bride as early as 1849, 
but it came out in corrected form only in 1861. This 
was followed by The Lady of Pskov (1860), which dealt 
with the overthrow of Pskov by Ivan IV. Avérkiev 
and A. A. Potyékhin wrote a series of historical dramas, 
but only the works of A. K. Tolstéy (1817-1875) 
have maintained themselves, and even these with 
difficulty. 

Of Tolstéy’s trilogy The Death of Ivan the Terrible 
(1866), Tsar Fédor Ivénovich (1868), Tsar Borts (1870), 
only the first was staged early, namely in 1867, after 
which it maintained itself for some time. The difficulty 
was that his dramas, like those of his predecessors, 
as far back as Pishkin’s Boris Godunov, suffered from 
a predominance of the epical element over the dramatic, 
so that cold, archeological facts put the action itself 
in the shade, and the plays are better read than staged. 
Of his other two tragedies, neither of which was passed 
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by the censor, A. K. Tolstéy considered his Tsar 
Fédor Ivdénovich to be his masterpiece and wrote an 
elaborate Introduction for it in which he discussed 
in great detail its basic idea, its architecture and color, 
and the characters themselves. It is because of Tol- 
stoy’s own elaborate instruction for the mise en scéne 
of this play and the enormous power that it delegated 
to the stage director that later, in 1898, the Moscow 
Art Theatre chose it for its début. A. K. Tolstéy 
also wrote a historical drama The Poséduik (1866- 
1876) and a poetical drama Don Juan, in which he 
whitewashed Don Juan’s character. 

In connection with the historical dramas we may 
mention Y. P. Polénski’s (1820-1898) drama from the 
history of the Caucasus, Daredzhéna of Imerét, written 
as early as 1852, and, from Polish history, The Dis- 
sension (1865). This author also wrote the comedies 
Tnght and Its Shadows (1865) and Others’ Parts (1894), 
but more interesting is the dramatic fancy for the 
children’s theatre, Forest Charms, and the libretto 
for an opera borrowed from Gégol’s Christmas Eve 
and entitled Smith Vakila (1876), both written in 
his delightful verse form. For this period must also 
be mentioned A. A. Navrétski (1839-1903), who 
wrote a series of historical dramas Stén’ka Rézin (1871), 
Princess Sofia (1874), The Baptism of LInthuania 
(1879), Tsar Ivan III Vasél’evich (1900), Dér’ ya 
Osékhina, the Merchant Daughter (1904). 

In the seventies a large number of authors continued 
the activity of the previous decade. K. A. Tarnévski 
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(1826-1892) began his dramatic career in 1872 with 
a comedy Woodcocks Must Not Fly on Trees and 
translated and remodeled nearly one hundred and 
fifty plays. M. V. Karnyéev in 1878 published more 
than a dozen comedies and farces, such as The She 
Othello, If You Want Peace Declare War, etc. P. M. 
Nevyézhin (1841-1919) in 1881, together with Ostrév- 
ski, wrote Caprice, after which he wrote a large 
number of his own dramas in Ostrévski’s style, such 
as Old Things in a New Fashion (1882), The Unwilling 
Enemy (1889), Sister Nina (1894), As a Premium 
(1902). All of them have had success on the stage. 
N. Y. Solov’év (1845-1899) owed his inspiration to 
Ostrévski, who approved of his first dramatic sketch 
Byeliigin’s Marriage (1878), and who changed it so as 
to adapt it for the stage. Upon Solov’év’s arrival 
in Moscow, Ostrévski worked out in conjunction with 
him On the Threshold of the Affair (1879), The Savage 
Woman (1880), It Lights but Does Not Heat (1880). 
Solov’év wrote independently a large number of dramas, 
among which the best known are They Distinguished 
Themselves (1881), The Honeymoon (1888), The Liquida- 
tion (1886). 

Two dramatists stand out especially in this period, 
Sumbatov and Shpazhinski. Prince A. I. Sumbétov 
was born in the Caucasus in 1857 and while still a 
student at the St. Petersburg University began his 
career as an actor. In 1881 he joined Brénko’s Pfishkin 
Theatre in Moscow and next year was called to the 
Small Theatre, where he soon, under the stage name of 
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Yazhin, wonfame as one of the foremost Russian actors. 
He began his literary career in 1877 in The Elbow Is 
Near, but You Cannot Bite It. Next year appeared 
The Lightning-Rod, which was later remodeled in co- 
operation with V. I. Nemirovich-Danchenko into Fal- 
cons and Ravens, which created a sensation in Korsh’s 
Theatre in 1885. Then there appeared his Rustling 
Leaves (1881), The Husband of a Celebrity (1885), 
The Arkazdnovs (1886), Chains (1889), The Gentleman 
(1897), The Sunset (1898), The Betrayal (1903), The 
Fishing-Net (1906), The Power of Women (1910). By 
1908 more than seven thousand performances of his 
plays are recorded on the governmental and private 
stages. Though not distinguished for deep psycho- 
logical invention, his dramas have brilliant dialogues 
and telling dramatic situations. He deals chiefly 
with provincial actors, as in The Husband of a Celebrity, 
Chains, and with the representations of the impover- 
ished and degenerate nobility, as in Rustling Leaves. 
He also represented in strong relief the usurers in 
his The Arkazénovs, The Sunset (1898), and Ser- 
gyéy Sdshelov (1883). In The Gentleman he depicts 
those who have changed their long merchant coats 
for Tuxedos and who affect the joys of modern 
culture. 

I. V. Shpazhinski was born in 1848 in Tiflis. After 
graduating from the Aleks&éndrovski Military School 
he served in the army, but soon, in 1876, entered the 
dramatic field with a drama A Question of Life, 
which was presented the same year in the Moscow 
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Art Circle and was soon followed by the comedy The 
Tidbit and a drama Reproaches of the Past (1877), 
the latter of which was the first of his to be printed. 
In 1878 his drama The Major’s Wife, dedicated to 
A. F. Pisemski, who had taken an interest in him, 
created a furore in the two capitals. It is a masterly 
treatment of a modern Messalina. It was first given 
in Moscow in Brénko’s Pfishkin Theatre and then 
was taken to the Small Theatre and remained on the 
repertory for two years. It was given with enormous 
success in Dresden under the name of The Nymph. 
His Easy Means, which deals with a mother’s easy 
virtue, to keep her family in accustomed luxury, 
and the same inherited tendency in a daughter, was 
considered too cynical to be put on the stages of the 
Imperial theatres, but was staged for two seasons in 
the Pishkin Theatre. His Grief (1881) deals with 
the misery of a suspicious old man who is jealous of 
his coquettish young wife, who in her turn is infatu- 
ated with a young man, — the usual triangle. Like 
his previous plays, this found a permanent place in 
the repertory. His play The Sorceress (1884), was 
the basis on which Chaykévski wrote his opera of the 
same name. Shpazhinski wrote in all some three 
dozen plays on psychic collisions in which he never 
played up to vulgar instincts and never provoked 
unhealthy curiosity, wherefore he soon was forgotten 
in the predominance of the slushy dramas of the 
beginning of the twentieth century. He was not a play- 
wright of the first order, but his plays were enor- 
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mously popular, as may be seen from the following 
figures. His The Major’s Wife was given 1568 times 
from 1878-1901, The Ninny 1088 times from 1880- 
1901, Grief 1440 times from 1885-1901, In Years 
Gone By 982 times from 1888-1901. 


CHAPTER IV 
F. A. KorsH anp THE DRAMA 


AN antiquated law from the days of Catherine the 
Great imposed a prohibitive tax on private perform- 
ances, which made it impossible for private theatres 
to establish themselves. None the less attempts in 
this direction were made in the sixties in Moscow, 
when N. E. Vil’de, an actor of the Small Theatre, 
brought together some very good actors in the Artistic 
Circle, and circumvented the law by naming their 
performances “general rehearsals”, by printing no 
bills, and by admitting as spectators only members 
of the Circle. Another member of the Small Theatre, 
the actress, A. A. Brénko, in 1880 succeeded by a 
similar ruse in obtaining permission to give literary 
musical evenings, where “scenes from dramas” were 
to be read, but where in reality they gave whole per- 
formances which the next year were legalized as such. 
However, when in 1882, chiefly thanks to Ostrévski, 
the monopoly of the Imperial theatres was abolished, 
Mrs. Brénko had already suffered such material losses 
that her venture had to be abandoned. 

The real founder of the first private theatre was 
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F. A. Korsh, who was born in the Caucasus in 1852, 
had graduated from the Department of Law of the 
Moscow University and had for ten years practised 
law. He took over Brénko’s Theatre and made his 
début with Gégol’s The Revizér, which established the 
reputation of his theatre. In 1885, however, Korsh’s 
Theatre was on the brink of bankrupicy as the result 
of the extremely expensive settings for Chéev’s Tsar 
Vasili Shiyski, which were on a scale never before 
attempted for any performance in Russia. Korsh 
developed an untiring activity. He was the first in 
Russia to give Tolstéy’s The Power of Darkness, intro- 
duced Sudermann, Ibsen, Rostand, Schnitzler, Daudet, 
Sardou, Nordau, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, Dumas, and 
a large number of other foreign authors, and staged 
Russian classical plays, such as Griboyédov’s Jniéelli- 
gence Comes to Grief, with minutest attention to detail. 
His theatre became accessible to the lower strata of 
society in virtue of the very low prices which he estab- 
lished for the Wednesday performances. He gave, 
moreover, a very large number of benefit evenings for 
charitable and educational purposes, thus endearing 
himself doubly to the Moscow people. 

His influence upon the Russian drama may be 
gleaned from the following facts. In the first twenty- 
five years of its existence Korsh’s Theatre gave 5245 
performances, of which 654, that is, about twelve per 
cent, were devoted to Ostrévski, and of these eighty- 
two were devoted to his The Storm. At the same time 
there were one hundred and seventeen performances 
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of plays by Gégol’, eighty-three by Griboyédov, eighty- 
six by Fonvizin, fifty-six by Lev Tolstéy, seventy-one 
by Turgénev, sixty-one by Sikhovo-Kobylin, thirty- 
eight by Pisemski, in all 1166 performances of the 
Russian classics. Up to the year 1897, when Nemfro- 
vich-Dénchenko laid the foundation for the new 
theatre, Korsh brought out first plays by Shpazhinski, 
Nevyézhin, Chéev, Krylév, Tikhénov, Fédorov, Sum- 
batov, Ladyzhénski, Nazdr’eva, and many more. The 
dramatists Myasnitski, Shcheglév, Karpov, Razsokhin, 
Nikoléev, Seménov all began their careers in his 
theatre. A most significant fact is that Nemfrovich- 
Danchenko had several of his dramas first brought out 
in this theatre, and his Falcons and Ravens, written to- 
gether with Sumbdtov, had forty-five successful per- 
formances there. Furthermore, Chékhov began his: 
career with Korsh. 

In 1889 Remézov, the dramatic critic of the Russian 
Thought, wrote: 


Mr. Korsh takes up the battle, a wiser man on the 
score of his experiences of past years, and, with the 
consciousness of right, loudly repeats the words written 
on the curtains of his theatre, Paciant meliora potentes. 
Mr. Korsh has not published any program, nor has he 
announced any future repertory. But the public 
knows Mr. Korsh, and Mr. Korsh knows his public. 
His theatre has a public of its own, which will not ex- 
change him for any consideration. Such a specialized 
public will hardly promote dramatic art, but it serves 
as a hopeful guarantee of the stability of a venture, 
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which, besides, is carried on very cleverly. Mr. Korsh 
has an excellent stage manager, the well-known Mus- 
covite, Agramov. 


The next private theatre to be opened was that by 
Madame Géreva, with P. D. Boborykin in charge of 
her repertory and artistic part. The third private 
venture was by Madame Abraémova, with a repertory 
like that of Korsh’s Theatre, that is, with a predomi- 
nance of new native and classical plays. These theatres 
vied with the Small Theatre in the encouragement of 
new productions, but had an advantage over it in 
that they were not bound by any red tape and were 
accordingly able to open their doors to plays rejected 
by the Imperial Theatre for reasons not necessarily of 
a literary character. We shall now proceed to the dis- 
cussion of playwrights of the rather barren eighties and 
nineties, no matter where they made their début. 

I. Myasnitski (1853-1911), who had gained for him- 
self the name of the Moscow Léykin for his humorous 
stories from the lives of Moscow merchants, wrote 
many vaudevilles and farces, The Bank Crash (1885), 
The Inttle War (1889), Do Not Iie (1891), ete., and 
began his career at Korsh’s in 1882 with The Old 
Woman Is Fooling. A similar comic vein is to be 
found in the large number of one-act plays by I. Shche- 
glév (1856- ), such as The Theoretical Sparrow 
(1887), The Doctor Receives (1894), Spanish Love (1897), 
A Correspondence Parlor (1900), My Lord George (1901), 
and the like. P. P. Gnyédich (1855- ) began his 
dramatic career in 1881 and reached the stage in 1883 
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with his In the Manor, followed by a large number of 
dramas, which, beginning with The Burdocks in 1895, 
were popular on the stage. The last two dramas 
recorded by him are The Departing Gods (1917) and 
In Old St. Petersburg (1921). 

A. F. Fedétov (1841-1895) made his entry in 1884 
with a historical drama The Godunévs, and created a 
great sensation in 1888 with The Krishchev Gentry, the 
story of a “fist” and “spider”’, who lives in the empty 
manorial rooms and from there carries on his rapacious 
work of crowding out the old gentry. Another suc- 
cess was scored by him shortly after with his The 
Prisoner of Chillon, inspired by Byron’s poem, while 
his Viktor Pavlovich Pichizhkin (1889) fell flat. In 
Their Fathers’ Children (1891) he depicted the new 
half-European, half-Asiatic class of merchants. Fe- 
détov is of especial interest to us as an impresario and 
stage director who established a school of scenic art in 
Moscow with Kommissarzhévski and Stanisl4vski, 
from whom he separated in 1893, in order to join the 
St. Petersburg Imperial theatres as an actor and teacher 
of the scenic art. N. E. Vil’de scored a success in 1885 
in the Moscow Small Theatre with In the Estate of 
Mrs. Povodéeva, in which a mother for the good of her 
beloved son is ready to sacrifice the happiness of people 
surrounding her and to curb her own pride, and in this 
manner to commit improper acts and undergo humilia- 
tions. I. A. Salov (1834-1902) began his literary career 
only in 1877, although he faithfully adhered to the 
traditions of Turgénev and his time. He reproduced 
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faithfully all the negative sides of country life, where 
the grimness of the situation is heightened by its juxta- 
position with idyllic scenes. His dramatic writings 
date from 1885 on, and many of his plays are well 
adapted for the popular stage. His Mother Steppe, 
adapted for the stage in 1885 from his novel “The 
Young Master of Ol’shansk”’, was later again changed, 
in collaboration with I. N. Ge, to The Nugget. His 
best drama is probably The Hero of the Steppe (1892), 
which deals with the marriage of the cultured landed 
proprietoress Valentina Alpdtova to a rich peasant 
parvenu, Krutovértov, who seeks forgetfulness from 
the misalliance in escapades with his former paramour, 
while his wife dies of consumption. 

During this period the charming novelist I. N. 
Potapenko (1856- ) published more than a dozen 
charming dramas, which were born out of time, and 
L. N. Tolstéy (1828-1910) wrote the tragedy The 
Power of Darkness (1886) and the comedy The Fruits 
of Enlightenment (1889), the first of which did not 
appear on a Russian stage until much later. The 
number of playwrights and dramatists, some of them 
of more than mediocre talent, who in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century and later wrote dramas and 
succeeded in getting them on the stage, is appallingly 
large. We can only mention their names here: V. S. 
Avsyéenko, K. Z. Barantsévich, V. V. Bary&tinski, 
E. M. Bezpyatov, V. V. Bilfbin, N. A. Borisov, V. P. 
Burénin, R. Chinarov, G. I. Chiilkov, O. N. Chyfimina, 
F. N. Fal’kévski, A. M. Fédorov, G. G. Ge, I. N. Ge, 
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P. P. Gnyédich, E. P. Gosl4vski, G. N. Grésser, I. A. 
Grinévskaya, L. Ivanov, A. N. Kandeva, E. P. Karpov, 
N. VY. Kazdntsova, I. K. Kondrat’ev, V. Kornélieva, 
N. V. Kérvin-Zhukévski, A. F. Kryukévski, I. N. 
Ladyzhénski, D. T. Lénski, V. 8. Likhachév, M. Lokh- 
vitskaya, A. Lugovéy (pseudonym of A. A. Tikhénoy), 
D. A. Mansfeld, V. A. Mazurkévich, K. Mikh4ylov, 
V. M. Mikhyéev, N. Minski (pseudonym of N. M. 
Vilénkin), I. Myasnitski (pseudonym of I. I. Barfshev), 
K. VY. Naz4r’eva, O. K. Notévich, Z. B. Osétrov, 
N. Persianinova, A. A. Pleshchéev, V. V. Protopdépov, 
F. V. Rutkévski, N. I. Séverin (pseudonym of N. I. 
Mérder), I. Shchegl6év (pseudonym of I. L. Ledént’ev), 
T. L. Shchépkina-Kupérnik, V. Shchigrév, M. V. 
Shevlyakév, P. P. Shtéller, A. S. Suvérin, V. A. Ti- 
khénov, N. I. Timkévski, L. L. Tolstéy, V. O. Trach- 
tenberg, V. V. Tunoshénski, V. L. Velichko, A. A. 
Verbitskaya, E. M. Voskrésenski, P. P. Weinberg, 
L. F. Yakovlev, N. Y. Zhukévskaya. 


CHAPTER V 
Tur SLAVOPHILS AND THE MEININGEN PLAYERS 


In the fall of 1841 the young, twenty-two-year-old 
F. M. Bodenstedt arrived in Moscow, and, after having 
acquired Russian and passed a teacher’s examination at 
the University, became the tutor of the two sons of 
Prince Mikhafl Galitsyn. During his stay in Moscow, 
which lasted until 1843, he began his literary career 
with a translation of Russian lyrics and Little-Russian 
folk songs and fell in with the famous Slavophils of the 
forties, who fascinated him, so that he later edited two 
volumes of their essays. The next two years he passed 
in the Caucasus, where he studied Persian and laid the 
foundation for his “Songs of Mirza-Schaffy.” Upon 
his return to Bavaria, he continued his translations 
from the Russian, and in 1854 was called to Munich 
as professor of Slavic Languages and Literature. In 
1858 he was transferred to a Professorship of the Older 
English Literature, devoting himself chiefly to a study 
of Shakespeare, which in 1864 led him to take an active 
part in the foundation of the German Shakespeare 
Society. 

In March, 1860, Aksékov went to Munich to make 
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the acquaintance of Bodenstedt, of whom he said, “He 
is a clever fellow, though he has a high opinion of him- 
self and is not without pretensions. Like Wolfsohn, he 
loves Russia, that is, its people, and he understands 
them. He tells me how difficult it is to make the 
German savants understand liberty and the absence of 
a definite commune and, in general, the phenomenon 
of Russian national life.” As a matter of propaganda, 
Aksakov asked Bodenstedt to undertake for a certain 
consideration the editorship of a translation of the 
leading Slavophil articles into German, with the result 
that in 1862 there appeared two volumes of “Russian 
Fragments”, which contained the most important of 
Aks&kov’s, Késhelev’s, Bezsénov’s, Barténev’s, Khom- 
yakév’s and Khilérov’s essays, most of which dealt 
as a matter of course with the superiority of the 
Russian village commune and artél over unhealthy 
Western individualism. In the Foreword and Intro- 
duction, Bodenstedt expressed admiration for the com- 
munism which underlay Russian activity and illustrated 
this from the superb organization of the Moscow cab- 
men, the best in the world. 

In 1865 Bodenstedt was made dramaturgist of the 
Munich Court Theatre, and the next year he accepted 
a call from George II, Duke of Saxen-Meiningen, to 
act as stage director for the Meiningen Theatre, to 
which the Duke had turned his whole attention. It is 
generally asserted that the Duke derived his ideas of 
perfect ensemble playing from the performances by 
Charles Kean, whom he had seen in London. But 
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Bodenstedt also had attended these performances in 
1859, and, in accordance with his well-known and 
publicly expressed admiration of what for him was the 
specific Russian national characteristic, as proclaimed 
by the Moscow Slavophils, had far greater reason to 
be impressed with whatever merging of individualities 
took place on the English stage. All the Duke could 
have carried away from the London presentations was 
the notion of superb processional scenes such as Kean 
worked out in great detail, and generally, as in Julius 
Caesar, inserted between acts, so as not to disturb the 
strongly individualistic trend of the Shakespearean 
drama. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that Bodenstedt 
was for four years concerned in the new experiment at 
Meiningen, for which the Duke generally receives all 
the credit. The Duke took personal interest in the 
local theatre and himself drew and painted scenes, pre- 
pared sketches for costumes for the plays, and made 
the necessary studies for the historical correctness of 
the ensemble effects. “Without this iron discipline,” 
writes one of the original Meiningen players, “the great 
results would never have been obtained. If only every 
great theatre had the time to give this painstaking care 
to the rehearsal of ensemble scenes!”? Amidst the de- 
cay of the German stage, due to red tape in the govern- 
mental theatres and stagnation in the commercial 
companies, this minute attention to details and the 
submersion of the actor in the perfection of the whole 
appeared as a revelation, as an earnest of better things 
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to come. Although in 1870 the stage managership 
passed over to Chronegk, Bodenstedt remained in 
Meiningen until 1874, the year of the Meiningen tour 
through Germany, in the capacity of dramatic adviser. 
There can be, therefore, not the slightest doubt that 
the Meiningen troupe received its training in the light 
of Slavophilism as Bodenstedt understood it. 

On May 1, 1874, the players made their début in 
Berlin with Julius Caesar, which, during the sixteen 
years of their existence as the Meiningen troupe, was 
given three hundred and thirty times. 

We know from such letters of the Russian poet and 
dramatist, A. K. Tolstéy, as have been published that 
in 1866 he visited London and then stayed in Germany, 
chiefly in Weimar. We also know that Bodenstedt, 
who even later had not heard of Lev Tolstéy, was well 
acquainted with A. K. Tolstéy’s dramatic works. 
Moreover, A. K. Tolstéy, though he differed consider- 
ably from the Moscow Slavophils, was considered by 
them to be one of their number. Hence he must have 
been known to Bodenstedt in person or by hearsay in 
the forties, when the latter specifically refers to the 
Slavophils, Granévski and Saméarin. In any case, 
A. K. Tolstéy would have taken the occasion to call 
upon Bodenstedt, who as a sympathizer with the 
Slavophils and as a dramatist appeared to him to be 
of spiritual kin. And at Meiningen it must have 
struck him that the application of Slavophil doctrine 
to the drama that was current there foreshadowed a 
new path for the drama in Russia. 
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A few months after the publication of his Tsar Fédor 
Ivanovich in 1868, Tolstéy sent to the Messenger of 
Europe a “Project for the Mise en scéne of the Tragedy 
Tsar Fédor Ivanovich”, where in forty-five pages he 
gave a detailed analysis of the play, its basic idea, its 
architecture, coloring, and its characters. In the 
General Remarks he spoke of the necessity of a dra- 
matic art for Russia, such as was known in the West, 
and proceeded to demand the submerging of the actor 
in the play of the ensemble: 


The first step in the discipline of the dramatic artist 
is the literal knowledge of his part; the second is the 
representation of character in its minutest detail, re- 
jecting everything which does not form its essence; 
the third is the regulation of his part to the other parts 
of the play, and the maintenance of a proper degree of 
precision, neither higher nor lower. This agreement 
between parts, which we call by the unpleasant name 
of ensemble, and for which may be substituted the 
word “fellowship”, is preéminently the work of the 
stage director. It is so important that no artistic 
execution is thinkable without it. The painter, sculptor, 
architect, or poet depends upon himself, but the dra- 
matic artist, like the musician who takes part in a 
symphony, depends upon his fellows, as they depend 
upon him. The least disagreement between them pro- 
duces a dissonance, a dislocation, a false note, and the 
responsibility for it lies upon the stage-director who is 
the director of his troupe. 


The significance of Tolstéy’s endeavor lies in the 
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fact that it was intended as a remedy for the decadent 
condition of the stage. As early as 1860 a series of 
laws had begun to hamper the free development of the 
actors. Their very domicile in summering places was 
subjected to control, and their number in the Imperial 
theatres was reduced to a minimum. Internal strife 
arose aS a consequence of a method of remuneration 
which provided that actors were paid according to the 
number of their weekly appearances on the stage, 
which sometimes led those who were successful in 
intrigue or who were especially many-sided to play in 
three theatres in the same evening. In 1882 the law 
was nominally changed for the better, when there 
appeared, on paper at any rate, a governmental decla- 
ration worthy of the most flourishing period of the 
theatre of the twenties. “In the selection of the play,” 
said this document, “it must be kept in mind that the 
aim of the Imperial theatres is to give the spectators 
an esthetic pleasure by means of a most perfect execu- 
tion of the dramatic works of Russian and of the most 
famous foreign authors. Only by observing both con- 
ditions can the Imperial Theatre become the propagator 
of refined taste and obtain a corresponding significance 
as a disseminator of artistic and educational standards.” 
Yet although the personnel of the Aleksandrinski 
Theatre was increased to ninety, the parts were badly 
distributed, there being a surplus of talent in one 
direction and an absence of it in another, and no 
school was training a new generation of artists. 

In Moscow conditions were somewhat better. The 
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parts were more evenly distributed, and the artists 
took a direct interest in the apportioning of the rdles. 
The power of the stage manager was more restricted, 
and the higher concept of the dramatic dignity that 
prevailed there did not allow the light operetta to 
gain a footing in the Small Theatre, as it did in Petro- 
grad, to the disadvantage of the legitimate drama. 
But even here dramatic art was in a state of decline, 
and a healthy critique, such as had characterized the 
thirties and forties under Grech and Zagéskin, and 
existed later under Bulg4rin, Yfr’ev, and Kéni, no 
longer existed. A governmental committee decided 
what plays might be given in the Imperial theatres, 
and, although this committee consisted of cultured and 
well-meaning men, the repertory at the end of the 
eighties was filled with second-rate and worse than 
second-rate plays. 

In 1885 the Meiningen players visited Petrograd and 
Moscow, where they evoked much enthusiasm and 
some opposition. The complaint of one critic was that 
the company had no actors of the first order, and that 
the actresses were inferior to their mediocre male com- 
panions. Any enterprising impresario could in Mos- 
cow have created a number of such troupes, and yet 
it was a fact that the Meiningen players stood far and 
away above their Russian colleagues. It was clear to 
any observer that the mass of carefully executed set- 
tings had been the results of painstaking studies in 
libraries and museums, with the purpose of preserving 
historic truth. In Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar Pom- 
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pey’s statue in the Senate, at the foot of which the 
stricken dictator fell, was a cast made directly from 
the Roman model, while Caesar was made up accord- 
ing to existing busts and medals. 

The chief interest lay in the active part played by 
the supernumeraries, who were not merely a mass of 
untutored people who by their passivity only accen- 
tuated the talent of the star. By their varied and 
artistic interpretations of popular scenes, they shared 
with him the laurels of the play. As a result some 
structurally weak dramas of the Meiningen players, 
which otherwise would have met with a fiasco, were 
applauded by the spectators, even as a weak soloist 
is accepted by them when supported by a well-balanced 
and masterly-directed chorus. The critics were con- 
vinced that Messalina, which had just been a complete 
failure in the Small Theatre, could have been saved if 
it had been given in the manner of the Meiningen 
players. These highly cultured people recognized that 
it was not possible to play with a mere rendition of 
inner contents, and that the stage director must be a 
well-educated man, especially trained in his art, in 
order to be able to give each actor the necessary in- 
formation. Such an individual was Chronegk, the 
stage director of the Meiningen players,—a true 
savant, a professor of his specialty. As to the com- 
plaints of some spectators that they were not emotion- 
ally touched by these players, the critics believed that 
the cultural problems of the dramatic art were better 
solved by their methods than by overwhelming effects 
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calculated to stun the spectator and destroy his nerves. 
It was to be hoped that the good lessons taught by 
the Germans would not pass unheeded by the Russian 
theatres, that possessed in every way means far supe- 
rior to those of the troupe of the Duke of Meiningen. 

When Korsh opened his New Theatre in 1885, the 
critic Remézov thought that the time had come for 
the realization of the Meiningen experiment in Russia, 
because Korsh’s stage director, Agramov, seemed to 
possess the necessary qualities for this purpose, and in 
referring to this matter Remézov obviously had in 
mind Tolstéy’s reference to ensemble playing, for he 
expatiated upon the position occupied by the stage 
manager as parallel to that of the director of a musical 
symphony: 

With the present satisfactory composition of the 
troupe of the New Theatre, and the more than satis- 
factory repertory, the success of the affair depends on 
the one hand upon the stage director, on the other, 
upon the readiness of all the actors of the troupe to 
rely confidently upon his knowledge and experience 
and without murmuring to submit to his authority. 
However much we know, it is possible to depend en- 
tirely upon Mr. Agrémov and to give him full alle- 
giance, and it is not in the least humiliating for any 
actor to submit to him. The difference between a 
dramatic performance and that of an opera, or simply 
an orchestra, lies only in the means of affecting the 
public, the methods for obtaining the desired results 
are the same. Just as in an orchestra and the opera 
there must be a submission of all the performers to the 
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director, so there must be on the dramatic stage a 
complete submission of all the artists to the stage 
director. We have had a clear example of this: the 
Meiningen troupe has given incontestible proof that 
brilliant results may be obtained with small means if 
only the business on the stage be carried on as in an 
excellently composed and superbly directed orchestra. 
In this respect we are as yet a long way from the Mei- 
ningers, for with them everything is thought out to 
the minutest detail and everything is subjected to one 
guiding thought. 

This German company had an immediate influence 
upon the Russian Imperial theatres in St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. When, however, it returned to Russia 
in 1890, the critics looked more objectively at its 
deserts and scented its shortcomings. They found 
that in a technical sense the Meiningen stage was 
weaker than the Russian, where Bochérov, Shishkov, 
and Ivanov produced settings on a much more artistic 
scale than did Briickner, but the latter gave better 
perspectives and illumination. They found that while 
The Merchant of Venice, Julius Caesar, and Wallenstein 
were superbly played, Joan of Arc was raised on such 
romantic stilts as Russian spectators would never tol- 
erate on the native stage, while certain other plays 
were unsuccessful and poorly attended. The distin- 
guished critic, A. Vesel6vski, declared that in the inter- 
mediate five years much had changed in Russia: 


What then (1885) appeared unusual and debatable 
has now been adopted and is considered natural; the 
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mise en scéne on the better Russian stages has con- 
siderably improved, national and battle pictures have 
become their adornment, while the ensemble, which 
formerly was considered to be the possession of selected 
troupes, is becoming the normal condition of artistic 
production. The significance of each individual, no 
matter how modest in himself, has been raised in the 
name of democratic communal playing, as proclaimed 
by the Meiningers. They have done their work: the 
history of the modern European theatre will forever 
assign them a place of honor. 


He, too, found the Meiningers uneven in various re- 
spects, but he admitted that: 


Whatever the unevenness may be that has found its 
way into this important and useful endeavor, what- 
ever opposition to the selection of the plays, the dis- 
tribution of the parts, or the unequality of expenditure 
of artistic forces there may be, the new visit of the 
Meiningers, who have refreshed our memory of great 
productions which we will undoubtedly not see again 
upon the Russian stage for a long time, who have once 
more aroused questions, comparisons, and conjectures, 
and who have brilliantly demonstrated that on the 
stage as in life we find justification for the words of 
Wallenstein’s shot, “In the whole, there lies the power,” 
— this visit appears as one of the most important facts 
of our theatrical life. It is only a pity that it is so 
little appreciated by our public. 


In the same year there appeared in the periodical 
Russian Thought a posthumous series of articles by 
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S. A. Yfir’ev, “On the Stage Setting’, a remarkable 
study of the best sources on the subject, from which 
it is necessary only to quote his clear interpretation of 
the Meiningen players and their possible evolution in 
Russia: 


As to the scenes composed of so-called supers, who 
represent popular crowds or masses of people filling 
public assemblies, this part of the mise en scéne is the 
least worked out in our time, and has before it a long 
course of development. A great, fundamental step was 
made by the Meiningers, but the future of this develop- 
ment, we assume, will be the problem of our theatre, be- 
cause our stage is, so to speak, instinctively inclined to 
produce or perfect to the highest degree that drama in 
which the chief hero is not one character, not an individual 
person, but a collective personality, composed of a multi- 
tude of personalities standing on an equal artistic footing, 
or the collective personality of the nation, socrety, the 
popular classes. At present not much can be said of 
the stage setting of scenes in which popular or social 
masses join, though almost always without words, in 
the development of the action. A mass of persons 
either takes an active part in the actions or does not 
‘take part at all, forming only a living picture in which 
the condition of the national or public life in a given 
moment is represented — a picture which, by mimicry 
alone, without expanding the drama into epic length, 
silently tells the spectator of the milieu in which the 
action is taking place and completes the drama with- 
out disturbing its course, and explaining it from the 
historical side. Such is the Meiningers’ representation 
of Wallenstein’s camp, which serves as an introduc- 
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tion to the tragedy. This remarkably well-composed 
picture must be studied as a model for the setting of 
similar national scenes. The production of scenes in 
which the figurants represent popular masses that 
take an active part in the action, or are passively 
sympathetic with respect to it, or are included only to 
characterize the milieu, naturally depends on the acci- 
dental circumstances or conditions of the action itself. 
None the less we have come to the conclusion that 
certain general methods can be established, which 
may be applied to all these categories of scenes. . 

The quintessence of the materialization of a drama 
upon the stage and its chief essential part is formed by 
the execution of its artists. In the whole, which is 
formed by the play of all the artists taking part in a 
dramatic performance, in its so-called ensemble, lies its 
artistry. The artistic beauty of this whole, where 
every artist appears in the proper illumination as an 
organic member, depends on the separate personali- 
ties involved. Every one of the actors in an ideal state 
of scenic art, besides possessing scenic talent, must be 
inspired by the power of the artistic spirit, by an humble 
love of the art, which enables him to attain self-renun- 
ciation. In other arts the artist is the independent 
creator of the artistic production, its unlimited lord, 
whereas the scenic artist, as we have said above, 
however independent he may be within his own part, 
does not have this independence. He must renounce 
his ego, and must sacrifice the most legitimate de- 
mands of this ego, to which his art would seem to en- 
title him; he is on the stage for the sole purpose of 
being seen, heard, and enjoyed. And this natural, 
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quite legitimate demand of his ego the artist must re- 
strain within himself; must sacrifice to his divinity, 
the art, the whole, the drama in which he takes part; 
must unconditionally submit to the poet or the stage 
director, who takes the poet’s place, and carries his 
production in his consciousness, who embraces in his 
imagination the artistic whole and sees all its details, 
by weighing the relations of all its parts to each other. 
This spirit of self-sacrifice in the name of art, being an 
elevated artistic power, is at the same time a moral 
power which ennobles and extols the artistic milieu. 
It must, it can, be high and nobly fostered. The spirit 
grows and expands there where high thought raises 
the reason and inspires the soul and where the soil 
does not bring forth weeds that choke the forces that 
elevate it to a height where it submits to the ideal, 
the whole. This codrdination of the artistic and moral 
forces, in spite of the personal, independent develop- 
ment of the artists, depends particularly upon the 
stage management, consequently upon the stage 
director, who, if he be a morally sensitive person, in- 
spired by the love of his art, is placed in a situation in 
which he can obtain an authoritative moral influence 
in the circle of his artists. Everyone who sees in him 
a man inspired by art and clearly understanding his 
business, at first against his will and then, gradually, 
unconsciously, submits to the invisible power of 
reason. 


It is, however, important to take into consideration 
the fact that some of these views had already been 
enunciated in 1883 by this Slavophil Yér’ev, who had 
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an enormous influence on the dramatists of his time, 
in an article in the Russian Thought, entitled “The 
Significance of the Theatre, its Decay and the Need 
for a School for Scenic Art.’’ Although Yfr’ev dis- 
tinctly refers in this article to Eduard Devrient’s 
“Ueber Theater-Schule” as the source of his informa- 
tion, he develops in it many specifically Russian views. 
The whole program, down to minute details, was later 
adopted by the dramatic school of Nemfrovich and 
furthermore by the Art Theatre itself. Ytr’ev had 
been giving a course of lectures on the drama since 
1878, in which year he had also become the president 
of the Moscow Society of Lovers of Russian Literature. 
After the death of Ostrévski he also became the presi- 
dent of the Society of Russian Dramatic Writers. As 
the Russian Thought owed its origin to him and was 
the first publication to open in its pages a department 
of dramatic and art criticism, the influence exerted by 
him in Moscow cannot be overestimated. 

The ferment caused by the Meiningen players coin- 
cided with a number of unconnected facts destined to 
make Moscow the witches’ cauldron of the art endeavors 
which culminated in the Art Theatre. As early as 
1882, when the Imperial theatres had given up the 
monopoly of dramatic art, F. A. Korsh opened up a 
Russian Dramatic Theatre, with a personnel gathered 
from the ablest actors in the province and of the two 
capitals, and became a formidable competitor of the 
Small Theatre, which was obliged to put forth greater 
efforts than it had under government protection. There 
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was also Paradis’ German Theatre, of which a critic 
prophesied in 1885 that it would be the first to benefit 
from the Meiningen players. By 1889 there were not 
less than eleven theatres in Moscow, and, in addition 
to the Imperial Theatre School, the Imperial Con- 
servatory, there were now The Musical and Dramati- 
cal School of the Philharmonic Society under the 
management of Shostakévski, The School of the Society 
of Art and Literature under Kommissarzhévski, two 
others under Madame Ledénov and Mr. Fedédtov, 
Nevyézhin’s Dramatic Classes, Géyten’s School of the 
Ballet and Other Dances, — in all, eight establish- 
ments. The sudden appearance of so many dramatic 
ventures brought forth a new generation of second- 
rate dramatic writers, who served the need of the 
moment. 

Soon Antoine’s Free Theatre began to interest the 
Russian critics, who could not see anything worthy of 
imitation in it, except the presentation of plays avoided 
by the older school. Boborykin and Veselévski found 
Antoine’s performances mediocre, but considered his 
efforts in giving Tolstéy’s The Power of Darkness in 
1887, Ibsen’s Ghosts in 1899, Hauptmann’s he Weavers 
in 1892 as leading to a new development of the realistic 
theatre. In 1894 Veselévski predicted the coming of a 
similar venture in Russia: 


At the head of such an institution must stand a man 
experienced in literature and the scenic art, one able 
to direct, manage, and advise, — or let it be a small 

association of dramatic writers, who have not yet 
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submitted to routine and who are in command of a 
hopeful reserve of militant talent. A modest fund will 
for a considerable time at the outset cover the expenses 
of the undertaking, accustoming the members to sacri- 
fices and persistence. In time a balance may be es- 
tablished. One of the numerous miniature private 
stages in the two capitals, which are specially destined 
for private theatricals, would-afford a proper arena for 
the production of experiments by attracting to its 
auditorium representatives of the press, the friends 
of the new undertaking, and a select audience. The 
enthusiastic executors may consist of the amateur per- 
formers of one of the circles who so far have wasted 
their talent and love for the art on the production of 
well-known plays that keep them in the wake of ex- 
isting artists. In following the above course, they will 
gain two precious advantages, — their own repertory 
and a reputation as the disseminators of a new doc- 
trine in the drama, which will raise them above the 
level of the rest of the dilettante brotherhood and will 
encourage them to work. Nor will there be a lack of 
dramatic writers. The supply will no doubt exceed 
the demand a hundredfold, and it will become the 
business of the leader or of the collective will of the 
committee or association to select what is fitting and 
important and to free their stage from all kinds of 
rubbish. The elect will, of course, be attracted by the 
hope that success on such a stage will open to them, as 
to Hauptmann, access to those stages which are usually 
honored with the epithets “exemplary”, “national”’, 
“Imperial.” In a word, on no side is there to be seen 
any insuperable obstacle to the creation, among the 
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Free Stages of Europe, of a Free Russian Theatre. 
Everything depends upon this, whether there is still 
any energy left in the men who stand close to the 
theatre, whether in the Russian creative activity the 
dramatic vein has dried up, whether we are able to 
work for an idea by sacrificing, and have strength and 
means for it, whether we recognize the legality of the 
search for truth by all possible means. We used to 
pride ourselves on these qualities; the leading men of 
the twenties repeated the self-evident motto of the 
Moscow Telegraph, “man kann, was man _ will.” 
Let us see whether it is so indeed, and whether we shall 
live to see a free and sincere attempt to restore the 
moribund Russian drama. 


By a curious irony of fate the Meiningen players, 
who through Bodenstedt hark back to the Russian 
Slavophils, were wrecked in Russia in 1890 and dis- 
banded in Odessa. The weak solution of Slavophilism 
in Moscow, as it prevailed there in the eighties and 
nineties, proved an excellent medium in which to 
revive the experiment on a quasi-native basis. 


CHAPTER VI 
CHEKHOV BEFORE THE ArT THEATRE 


_ Born in 1860, Chékhov had by 1887 made an envi- 
able reputation for himself with his charming sketches, 
in which the usual gloom of Russian everyday life 
is often cheered by the light mood of his Southern 
home. Chékhov never aspired to the greater field 
of novel-writing, because his incipient consumption 
made him restless, and he could not concentrate on 
any sustained theme. Although he had in his youth 
taken part in theatricals, playing the burgomaster in 
The Reviz6r, and was passionately fond of Shakespeare 
and of comedies, he did not think of the literary drama 
as a profession, even though, when a student of the 
seventh year at the Gymnasium, he had written a 
drama, Fatherless, and a comic vaudeville, Not for 
Nothing Did the Hen Cluck, plays which never saw 
daylight, for he later tore them to bits. In 1884 he 
wrote a one-act comedy, On the Highway, which he 
considered unsuccessful; in any case the censorship 
did not permit it to be staged. 

On September 13, 1887, he wrote to a friend, “I 
was twice in Korsh’s Theatre, and both times Korsh 
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begged me to writea play. I answered, ‘With pleasure.’ 
The actors assure me that I shall write a good drama, 
since I know how to play on the nerves. I answered, 
‘Merci’, and, of course, I will not write any play. 
I have absolutely no interest in the theatre, nor in 
humanity. The devil take them!” But Chékhov 
was always in trouble about money matters, and 
these led him ultimately to accept the offer of Korsh, 
the Russian Antoine. He composed the play in less 
than two weeks, and wrote to his brother, “Ask 
Fédorov or Byezhétski to insert in the theatrical 
chronicle: ‘A. P. Chékhov has written a comedy, 
Ivanov, in 4 acts. It was read in one of the Moscow 
literary circles (or something to that effect) and pro- 
duced a very strong impression. The subject is new, 
the characters are clearly drawn, etc.’ This is a 
commercial notice. My play has turned out as light 
as a feather, without a single long passage. It is an 
unusual subject. I, no doubt, shall have it staged 
at Korsh’s (if he is not too stingy). That is all. Attend 
to the notice, — it will increase the honorarium. Do 
not praise it too much, but limit yourself to general- 
ities.’ Korsh was enthusiastic, and offered him eight 
per cent of the gross receipts, and since at Korsh’s 
the regular receipts were from eleven hundred to 
fifteen hundred rubles and at benefits twenty-four 
hundred rubles, Chékhov was willing to part with the 
play in which, he said, “I carry on all the actions 
peacefully and gently, and in the end I slap the faces 
of the spectators.” 
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Long before the play was presented, Chékhov 
displayed a fit of nervousness, the same nervous- 
ness, frequently rising to a panic, which seized him 
at the début of every new play of his. He had many 
misgivings. A. S. Suvérin, by many years his senior, 
but his warm friend and admirer, had, in his capacity 
of director of the St. Petersburg Small Theatre, offered 
to put on his stage the play Ivanov, but the offer 
came too late. Korsh’s actors, Chékhov thought, 
were egotistical and ignorant. Korsh cared only for 
full receipts; he had no good actresses, and outside 
of Dav¥dov and Kiselevski the actors were not properly 
chosen, and so on. Even before Korsh presented 
the play, it found its way to Saratov, and although 
the author foretold for it a complete failure, when 
it came off at Korsh’s, on November 17, the author 
was called out between the acts. In the fourth act 
the actor, Kiselevski, came on “drunk as a-cobbler”’ 
and made a mess of it. Yet the play was an enormous 
success, although it was declared to be “bold, cynical, 
immoral, and disgusting.” The prompter, who had 
served in the theatre for thirty-two years, had never 
seen such excitement. People came to blows in dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of the play, Chékhov’s 
sister almost fainted, students in the gallery had to 
be taken away by the police. The second and third 
performances established Chékhov’s reputation as a 
dramatist. Suvérin was angry because Chékhov 
had given the play to Korsh. For a long time the 
one copy which was in existence could not be got 
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hold of, because it was snatched away to be read and 
admired. 

Encouraged by his success, Chékhov wrote a one- 
act comedy, The Tragedian in Spite of Himself, which 
was given in Abrémova’s Theatre on February 19, 
1888. Soon there followed his one-act play, The 
Bear, his “mascot”, which was put on at Korsh’s 
and was played an uncounted number of times all 
over Russia and was for a long time his main support. 
Another vaudeville, The Proposal, was ready by Octo- 
ber 27 of the same year. At the same time he was 
feverishly at work on a correction of his Ivanov, and 
on December 30 he sent a long analysis of the play 
to Suvérin, to meet the objections, in which Chékhov 
pointed out to him that Ivdnov was essentially an 
honest man, who, however, suffered from the usual 
Russian vice of indecision and loneliness, that L’vov 
was similarly an honest, but a narrow and unbending 
character. Sarah loved Ivénov only so long as he was 
definite, impassioned, and interesting, but lost her 
affection for him when she ceased to understand his 
mistiness, while S4sha was “a female whom the males 
conquer not by the brightness of their feathers, not 
by pliability, not by bravery, but by their complaints, 
their pining, their failures.” On January 2, 1889, 
he allowed Pleshchéev to print the corrected Ivanov, 
which was to be given in the Aleksandrinski Theatre. 
Two days later he sent Suvérin some corrections 
and insertions to the play, on the seventh some further 
corrections, and told him, “I have fostered the arro- 
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gant dream of summing up everything which has so 
far been said of pining and lonely people and of put- 
ting an end with my Jednee to all such writings, It 
seemed to me that all Russian belles lettres writers 
and dramatists have felt the need of delineating a 
despondent man and that they have all written in- 
stinctively, without having any definite picture or 
concept of the matter. As to the purpose — TI have 
hit approximately the right point, but the execution 
is not good for anything.” 

As the day of the performance approached, Chékhov 
lost all composure and saw nothing but failure before 
him, but on February 17 even he had to admit that 
“TJvdnoe has enormous, phenomenal success; in St. 
Petersburg there are two heroes of the day, Siemi- 
ridski’s ‘Nude Phryne’ and ‘Dressed-up I’; both of 
us make a noise.”” From the management of the 
theatre he received nine hundred and ninety-seven 
rubles for Jednov and The Bear for that season, An- 
other one-acter, The Swan Song (Calchas), was soon 
given at Norsh’s and later at the Small Theatre. 
Chékhov had, a year before, begun a drama, The 
Demon, in collaboration with Suvérin, and the latter 
having abandoned the project, he wrote it himself, 
It was rejected by the management of the Imperial 
theatres, but was played on December 27, 1889, in 
Abramova's Theatre with small success. Chékhov 
sent it to Pleshchéev for the Northern Messenger, 
with the pressing request, “If you do not take it, 
return it to me for destruction.” It was not printed. 
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We again hear of it on November 21, 1895, when 
Chékhov reread it for the purpose of correcting it. 

— On October 21 of the same year Chékbov informs 
Suvoérin that he is at work on a new play, The Sea~ 
Gull, and on November 21 he writes, “I have finished 
the play, — I began it forte and am finishing it piania~ 
simo, — against all the rules of dramatic art. It has 
turned out a novel. I am more dissatisfied than 
satisfied, and, in reading my new-born play, have 
again convinced myself that 1 am not at all a dramatic 
writer. Although it is only a skeleton of a play, a 
project, which before the end of the next season will 
be changed a million times, I have none the less ordered 
two copies to be made on the Remington, one of 
which I shall send to you.” On September 12, 1896, 
he informs Suvérin that it will be given in the Alek- 
sandrinski Theatre as a jubilee benefit, and later he 
learns that the famous Kommissarzhévskaya is to 
play in the chief réle. 

Then we witness his usual hectic despair, On 
October 18 he writes to his sister, “The play has fallen 
through with a crash. In the Theatre there was a 
heavy tension of perplexity and disgrace. The actors 
played wretchedly, stupidly. The moral is, don’t 
write plays.” And to Suvérin he wrote a few days 
later, “In your letter you three times called me an 
old woman and said that I was a coward. Why such 
a defamation? ... I agree with your corrections and 
thank you a thousand times. There was, in reality, 
but one rehearsal where nothing could be under- 
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stood; you could not see the play at all for their 
wretched acting. I have received a letter from Potaé- 
penko saying that the success was colossal. I have 
received a letter from a stranger, Veselitskaya, who 
expresses her sympathy, as though somebody has 
died in her family, — which is entirely improper.” 

Chékhov could not be persuaded by his many 
admirers that his The Sea-Gull had been a phenomenal 
success. On November 8 he informed Suvérin that 
there was a great demand for The Sea-Gull, and that 
amateur players were getting ready to take it to the 
province. On November 11, after he had been showered 
with letters to reassure him of his popularity, he 
wrote to the distinguished critic, A. F. Kéni: 


You cannot imagine how your letter has pleased me. 
I saw from the auditorium only the first two acts of 
my play, then sat behind the scenery and all the time 
felt that The Sea-Gull would fall through. After the 
performance in the evening and next day, I was assured 
that I had hatched out nothing but idiots, that my 
play was clumsy from a stage standpoint, that it was 
not clear, that it was incomprehensible, even senseless, 
etc. You may imagine my situation, — it was a fiasco 
such as I had not even dreamed of. I was provoked 
and ashamed and left St. Petersburg full of doubts. 
I thought that if I had written and staged a play ob- 
viously replete with monstrous defects, I had lost all 
fine perception and that consequently my machine 
was smashed. When I returned home they wrote me 
from St. Petersburg that my second and third per- 
formances were a success. Then came a few letters, 
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signed and anonymous, which praised the play and 
scolded the critics. I read it all with pleasure, but I 
was all the same provoked and ashamed and the thought 
came to me suddenly that if good people found it 
necessary to console me matters must be bad indeed. 
But your letter has reacted upon me in a most decisive 
manner. I have known you for a long time, esteem 
you highly, and believe you more than all the critics 
taken together, — you felt that when you wrote your 
letter, hence it is so beautiful and convincing. I am 
now calm and recall the drama and the performance 
without aversion. Kommissarzhévskaya is a marvelous 
actress. At one rehearsal many people cried as they 
looked at her and said that at the present time she was 
the best actress in Russia, but at that performance she 
submitted to the universal mood, which was hostile to 
my The Sea-Gull, and, as it were, lost her courage and 
her voice. Our press is cool towards her, but not 
justly so, and I am sorry for her. 


In spite of all the reassurance, Chékhov could not 
forget the first performance, and even as late as No- 
vember 20 wrote to Nemfrovich, “Yes, my The Sea- 
Gull was an enormous failure in St. Petersburg, the 
air was stifling with hatred, and I, following a law 
of physics, flew out of St. Petersburg like a bomb- 
shell. In all this you and SumbAtov are to blame, 
because you urged me on to write the play.” 

Meanwhile The Sea-Gull was being played in Kiev, 
Astrakhén, and Taganrég, although there was but 
one copy of it in existence. In December, 1896, 
Ivénov was being printed, and they were setting up 
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his The Sea-Gull and “the universally unknown Unele 
Vanya.” On December 7 he asked Suvérin to have 
his Uncle Vanya set up, saying, “When I read it all, 
I can correct it better and can decide whether it is 
good enough to make over into a novel.’”’ This novel 
was never written, and the mystery of Uncle Vanya 
has been explained by assuming that it was The Demon, 
completely revised. There is, however, no record of 
such activity on the part of Chékhov, although it 
it true that The Demon had been worked over several 
times under the old title. The only conclusion is that 
Chékhov, counting on a lack of acquaintance with 
his The Demon, which had been given but once and 
unsuccessfully at that, misled the public by simply 
renaming the last version of this play and putting 
it into circulation with the first edition of his cols 
lected dramas, printed by Suvérin in 1897. Appar- 
ently Uncle V nya was to be given in the Small Theatre, 
for which Chékhov advised Suvérin to get his actresses 
in the province, where the graduates of the Moscow 
Philharmonic School were distinguishing themselves, — 
“So it would be well for the Small Theatre to go 
to the province and fish for them, especially those 
that are still young and have not yet learned to be 
strongly capricious.’ This was six weeks before 
Nemirovich even thought of founding the Art Theatre. 
In any case, Uncle Vanya was played in 1898 all 
over Russia, long before the Art Theatre staged it. 
From the internal evidence it appears that Ivénov, 
The Sea-Gull, and Uncle Vanya had scored enormous 
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successes before the Art Theatre had been founded, 
that Chékhov’s failures were partly due to the faulty 
structure of the plays, in which the gray atmosphere 
of the concomitant events was not relieved by any 
clearly defined heroic action of the leading parts, 
but chiefly to a subjective, panicky condition of 
his ‘own mind, which, due to his ailment, did not 
bear with equanimity the trials and worries of first 
performances. Whatever the faults of Chékhov’s 
longer dramas were, and whatever divergent opinions 
were expressed upon their first appearance, the sym- 
pathy of the public was with him from the start. 
He needed no new prompting nor interpretation, but 
only a perfect ensemble playing, on account of the 
evenness and colorlessness of his milieu, to make up 
for the absence of leading heroes in definitely drawn 
plots. 


CHAPTER VII 
THe Moscow Art THEATRE 


. AN important event tends to absorb the public 
attention and blur its period of historic preparation 
into a mere background, an atmosphere from which 
it stands out in such glowing colors that it is seldom 
possible to formulate its prehistory. Even thus the 
Moscow Art Theatre has been disunited from the 
past by interested stage managers and ecstatic specta- 
tors, like a totally new phenomenon in the horizon 
of the Russian drama, whereas the mere chrono- 
logical account of the development of the stage from 
the Meiningen players to Nemfrovich-Danchenko 
shows that the Art Theatre is the culmination, the 
incarnation of ideals foreseen, preached, and insisted 
upon by Yiir’ev and Veselévski from 1890 to 1894, 
and that all that was necessary for it was the em- 
bodiment in tangible form of Veselévski’s conception 
of a stage director. 

Such a man was Vladimir Iv4novich Nemfrovich- 
Danchenko, who in 1897 laid the firm foundation for 
the Moscow Art Theatre. He was born in the Cau- 
casus in 1858, and on his mother’s side was of Armenian 
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origin, whence he apparently inherited that firm 
grasp on actualities, which in his novels he denies his 
Russian heroes, a grasp which leads the critic Skabi- 
chévski to say, “Through all his productions there 
passes the same idea, developed in all kinds of varia- 
tions and in all phenomena of life; this idea is as 
simple and elementary as can be and it may be formu- 
lated in the following primitive way: no matter with 
what talent a man may be endowed, that is not enough; 
there are needed, besides, strength of will, a character 
for the struggle with obstacles, and patient work, 
for the purpose of developing the inborn powers.” 
From his tenderest years he showed a predilection 
for the stage, but while at the university he studied 
mathematics and law, at the same time devoting 
most of his time to theatricals and dramatic criti- 
cism. In 1882 the Russian Courier, for which he 
had been writing previously, and which had mean- 
while failed, was renewed, and Nemirovich became 
successively its feuilleton writer, secretary, and 
associate editor. Here appeared his first literary pro- 
ductions. 

In 1881 Nemfrovich had written a comedy The Eglan- 
tine, which was considered for performance by Brénko’s 
Piishkin Theatre, but was ultimately staged by the 
Small Theatre on October 5, 1882. Although not a 
memorable production, it scored a certain amount 
of success, especially for the stage setting, due to 
the author himself, in which at the rise of the cur- 
tain there was represented the facade of a two-story 
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brick building, whose front was later lifted, and the 
interior, where the comedy took place, revealed. The 
next year he wrote another comedy, Our Americans, 
which was forbidden by the dramatic censor, but, 
after being remodeled, was at last given in December 
of the same year in the Small Theatre. It was not 
much of a success. A little better was his The Dark- 
ling Forest, written in 1884, in which he represented 
the yearning of a young girl away from the darkling 
forest to the world of light. The male character, 
Mamadyshev, is the prototype of Chékhov’s Doctor 
L’vov in his Ivénov, which was written three years 
later. In this play also Nemfrovich insisted upon 
external realism, not only in having the artist Waltz 
reproduce Klever’s landscape “The Pine Forest” for 
the background, but by actually having the stage 
profusely sprinkled with Keller’s essence of pine, so 
that at every rise of the curtain the odor filled the 
auditorium. In 1885 he wrote, in collaboration with 
A. I. Sumbatov, his drama Falcons and Ravens, a 
rifacimento of Sumbatov’s The Lightning-Rod. Critics 
accused the authors of having been carried away by 
scenic effects and of having in no way corrected the 
defects of the original. A worse fate befell Nemfro- 
vich’s The Evil Force, given but once in the Small 
Theatre in 1886 and taken off, because of the failure 
of an actor to know his part, as the friends of Nemiro- 
vich claimed, but in reality because it was a highly 
indecent play, based on one of Zola’s stories. Again, 
the next year, his The Lucky Man, a melodramatic 
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and declamatory play, suffered fiasco in the Aleksan- 
drinski and Korsh’s theatres. 

It was only when his The Last Will received favorable 
mention, in 1888, after Chékhov had written his 
Ivanov, that Nemfrovich’s talent as a dramatist was 
recognized. His next production, The New Business, 
a development of his earlier The Darkling Forest, 
was not received without severe criticism, but his 
reputation became established. In 1895, when he 
put on the stage of the Small and Aleksandrinski 
theatres his Gold, he received the Vichina prize. 
His next play, The Price of Life, received the Gribo- 
yédov prize, and is the best of his nine longer plays. 
He wrote in the same year Dreams, but of this critics 
said that it was a disappointment, that the idea was 
treated indistinctly, and only the excellent presen- 
tation and stage effects saved it, while in itself it made 
no impression upon the audience. The general feeling 
that one derives from the reviews of the time is that 
Nemfrovich was not primarily a dramatist, that he 
had a predilection for the external in the presentation 
of plays and that he could upon occasion descend 
to the level of the later decadents. 

He was better fitted for the active part of a stage 
director. In 1890 he became a teacher of the dramatic 
art in the Moscow Philharmonic School and the next 
year took complete charge of the instruction. His 
literary and journalistic works had gained for him 
the reputation of an authority in matters of the dra- 
matic repertory, and he was made a member of the 
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Moscow Theatrical and Literary Committee, to which 
belonged the scholars N. S. Tikhonravov, N. I. Storo- 
zhénko, and A. N. Veselévski, the last of whom 
had prophesied the coming of the Art Theatre. To- 
gether with Chékhov, Alekséndrov, and SumbAtov, he 
formed the Society of Russian Dramatic Writers, of 
which Yfir’ev was the president, where long discus- 
sions took place as to the future of the scenic art in 
Moscow. 

In his Philharmonic School he embodied Yir’ev’s 
program of the teaching of the scenic art. It is uni- 
versally stated that here and later in the Art Theatre 
Nemfrovich insisted on the development of artistic 
individuality and also maintained that it was necessary 
to give the budding actors new impressions, where- 
fore he introduced to them Ibsen’s The Doll’s House 
and other foreign plays. But it is precisely these 
innovations that Yfr’ev demanded in his important 
essay,“ The Significance of the Theatre”, where he 
not only asked for the introduction of foreign plays, 
but distinctly urged the development of the mediocre 
talent and evoking in him his creative powers: 


The school can and must give to mediocre talents, 
granting their good will and assistance later, the ability 
not only for a masterly execution of their parts, such 
as are within their power, but must also satisfactorily 
create parts which demand much greater ability, so 
that the poetic image created by the dramatic writer 
and his idea would appear before the spectator with a 
clarity and precision that are capable of arresting his 
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attention and sympathy. Besides, a well-organized 
school can perform another great work: just as springs 
of water are choked by sand, so frequently the springs 
of abundant creative powers may be choked by super- 
imposed layers that hide the natural gifts, and depend 
on the education, manner of life, and habits, and other 
causes, — the school can and must remove these layers 
and give a range to the creative powers of a talented 
artist. 


Nemfrovich may not have been conscious of his 
artistic antecedents when in 1897 he conceived the 
creation of a new theatre, but all the documentary 
data show conclusively that the whole coterie of 
Moscow lztterateurs had been working at the loom 
of modernism, and that YGr’ev and Veselévski had 
since the beginning of the eighties been creating 
the atmosphere in which an art theatre could live 
and prosper. Although Nemfrovich, during his con- 
nection with the Philharmonic School, had been 
striving for an internal comprehension in his pupils, 
an actual experiencing of their parts, he found much 
disappointment in them because upon accepting pro- 
vincial positions some sank into the mediocrity which 
surrounded them; hence he formed one plan after 
another for the creation of a theatre of his own. One 
would like to know whether the internal perfection 
of the players was only a pious desideratum, con- 
sidering the failure to hold his students to their 
internal perfection, and whether subconsciously Nem{- 
rovich did not return to the external tricks of the 
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mise en scéne, which he had begun in 1882 with his 
two-story fag¢ade and had continued with his essence 
of pine in 1884. There seems to have been no direct 
antecedent in Moscow to this early naturalism before 
the appearance of the Meiningen troupe, in 1885, 
but in St. Petersburg, Vsévolozhski, the director of 
the Imperial theatres, had been emulating them 
before that and had become an exponent of the per- 
fection of the accessories in 1881, and in the eighteen 
years of his stewardship the luxury of the mise en 
scéne and richness of decoration of the Meiningers 
reached their height. 

_K.S. Aleksyéev, better known under his pseudonym 
of Stanislavski, was of merchant origin. He had 
early taken part in theatricals, had been fairly success- 
ful as an amateur stage manager in the Moscow 
School of Arts and Sciences, and with Fedétov and 
Kommissarzhévski had founded a dramatic school. 
He was not known to the literary coterie and does 
not seem to have shown any definite aptitude even 
in the year when Nemfrovich turned to him. Nor 
was the latter especially enthusiastic about the first, 
although he had defended him against the accusation 
of playing at art preferred against him by his partner, 
Fedétov. The only explanation why Nemirovich 
sought him out lies in the suggestion of Veselévski 
that one of the amateur stages would some day be 
“the enthusiastic executor” of a Free Theatre, hence 
Nemfrovich felt that he must ally himself with un- 
formed, pliable talent rather than with definitely 
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shaped actors, — talent that would submit to the 
autocratic demands of the stage director. 

In the middle of June, 1897, Nemfrovich had defi- 
nitely formed his plan for the formation of a theatre 
in which the plays of Chékhov, Hauptmann, and other 
modern dramatists would be given. He would, no 
doubt, have preferred to start with the governmental 
Imperial Small Theatre, as appears from the fact 
that he simultaneously sent a letter to the manager 
of the Imperial theatres that he would be in Moscow 
on June 22 to speak to him about certain reforms 
of the stage, although he knew in advance that nothing 
would come of it. He met the manager who, upon 
hearing that he was on his way to see Stanisl4vski 
about a new theatre, said to him, “I would gladly 
myself take Stanisl4vski for my stage manager,” 
which indicates that Stanislavski’s ability lay in the 
staging of plays as regards their external effects. 
This meeting with Stanisl4vski lasted nearly eighteen 
hours, and all the details of the new venture were 
gone over. Stanisl4vski promised to give five thou- 
sand rubles towards the undertaking; the millionaire, 
Morézov, who later became the chief financial sup- 
porter of the Art Theatre, also gave five thousand, 
and the rest, up to twenty-eight thousand, was col- 
lected from friends of the Philharmonic Society. The 
actors were chosen from graduates of Stanislévski’s 
and Nemfrovich’s schools, who were playing in the 
province, while Moskvin was taken from Korsh’s 
theatre. 
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The pride of the Meiningen troupe had been Julius 
Caesar, and Veselévski had already pointed out the 
importance of staging A. K. Tolstoy’s Tsar Fédor 
Ivanovich in a similar manner. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the Art Theatre opened with Tsar 
Fédor Ivénovich, for which they had all the needed 
stage directions by the author himself. That first 
season it was given fifty-seven times, and later in 
1903, when the means permitted it, Nemfrovich and 
Stanisl4vski gave the gorgeously staged Julius Caesar, 
which they consider their finest effort. We have 
already seen that Nemfrovich had emphasized ex- 
ternalities as early as the beginning of the eighties, 
and, although as stage director he demanded an 
intelligent execution of the parts as arising from a 
study of their psychological values, the whole history 
of the Art Theatre shows that it scored successes 
only where the play or sketch permitted of an elabo- 
rate attention to details and clockwork precision of 
ensemble playing. In the first season, 1898-1899, 
they also gave plays by Shakespeare, Goldoni, Soph- 
ocles, and Ibsen, but we shall later see that when 
presented outside of Russia the rendering of these 
foreign plays did not evoke much enthusiasm. Of 
the other Russian plays they gave only Pisemski’s 
Self-Government and Chékhov’s The Sea-Gull. Next 
season they also gave Chékhov’s Uncle Vanya, and 
in 1900-1901 his The Three Sisters. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CHEKHOV AND THE ART THEATRE 


As the claim is made that Chékhov and the Art 
Theatre are inseparably connected, that the Art 
Theatre sought out and developed him, and that the 
very future of the Russian drama depends on this 
correlation, it is necessary to treat this claim more 
carefully on the basis of documentary evidence, in 
order that the truth may be established independently 
of legendary accounts, such as have arisen in all the 
books and articles that deal with the matter. We have 
already seen that Chékhov had ten years of dramatic 
experience and reputation when the Art Theatre was 
opened. Writing on September 21, 1898, to a friend, 
Chékhov said, “Nemfrovich and Stanislavski have a 
very interesting theatre, — very pretty actresses. — If 
I stayed a little longer I would lose my head,” and, 
“If you happen to be in Moscow go to the Hermitage 
Theatre, where Stanisl4vski and Nemfrovich are put- 
ting on plays. The mise en scéne is remarkable, never 
before seen in Russia. Among other things they are 
putting on my ill-fated The Sea-Gull.”” On October 8 
he wrote to Suvérin: 
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Before leaving I was at a rehearsal of Fédor Ivanovich. 
I was pleasantly affected by the intelligence of the tone. 
From the stage there was a breath of real art, although 
no great talents were playing. In my opinion Irina is 
superb. Her voice, her nobleness, her sincerity are so 
good that they tickle the throat. Fédor seemed to me 
rather poor. Godundév and Shiyski are good, and the 
old man is magnificent. But best of all is Irina. If I 
remained in Moscow I should fall in love with Irina. 


Miss Knipper, who played Irina, ultimately became 
his wife, but that is of no immediate interest to us. 
It was fortunate for Chékhov that he was not in Mos- 
cow at the first performance of The Sea-Gull, or he 
would have experienced another period of despair. 
When in May of 1899 the Art Theatre played The Sea- 
Gull in Moscow especially for Chékhov, he was over- 
joyed and wrote, “The mise en scéne is wonderful. The 
Small Theatre has paled, and as to the mise en scéne 
and staging, even the Meiningers are far from the 
new Art Theatre, which so far plays in a miserable 
building.” 

Of course, that is only an exaggeration, which merely 
indicates that the Small Theatre and the Meiningen 
troupe served him as standards of comparison for 
points of departure. The Sea-Gull had been a success 
long before the Art Theatre took it up, and the most 
that the stage directors can claim is that by the en- 
semble playing and the staging they did not spoil it. 

The production of Uncle Vanya is similarly to be 
detached from the Art Theatre’s initiative. On 
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December 3, 1898, Chékhov wrote to Gér’ki, “I wrote 
Uncle Vanya long, long ago; I have never seen it on 
the stage. Of late years they have been giving it 
frequently on the provincial stages, — perhaps because 
I have published a collection of my plays. As a rule, 
I look coldly upon my plays, have given up the theatre 
long ago, and do not feel in general like writing for the 
theatre.” 

Thus Chékhov felt while The Sea-Gull was being 
rehearsed for the Art Theatre. In reply to Nemfrovich’s 
request for Uncle Vanya, Chékhov wrote that he had 
promised it to the Small Theatre and would let him 
have it only if they would not give it that season, and 
only December 3 was he able to get it postponed in 
the Small Theatre and to turn it over to Nemfrovich. 
But the play had been given already in the Art Theatre 
after some misgivings by the actors, for on October 4 
he wrote to Miss Knipper, “If it seems to you that 
Uncle Vanya does not have the success you want, 
please go to bed and sleep soundly. Success has 
spoiled you very much, and you cannot endure every- 
day existence. In St. Petersburg, it seems, Davydov 
will play Uncle Vanya, and he will act well, but the 
play will undoubtedly fail,’ and on October 10 he 
again wrote to her: 

The telegrams tell of nothing but calls and brilliant 
successes, but there is felt in them a feeble and intangi- 
ble something, from which I conclude that your mood 
is not all that is to be desired. The newspapers which 
were received to-day confirm my guess. Yes, for all 
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of you Art actors, the usual, average success no longer 
suffices, — you demand thunderclaps, firing of guns, 
dynamite. You are thoroughly spoiled and dazed by 
constant references to success, full and not full receipts, 
— you are already affected by this poison and in two 
or three years you will all be good for nothing! 


Another legend must be disposed of, namely the one 
which tells of the Art Theatre making a special trip 
to the Crimea with all its decorations, in order to get 
inspiration from Chékhov and to encourage him in the 
writing of dramas specifically for it. The facts are 
somewhat different. Chékhov had frequently expressed 
the desire to see the Art Theatre at Yalta. About 
February 10, 1900, Nemfrovich informed him that the 
company would give five performances in May, would 
also play at Sevastépol and at Kharkov, whither 
Chékhov intended to go without announcing his inten- 
tion beforehand. It was to be chiefly a business ven- 
ture, after the end of the season in Moscow, just as 
in the previous year, when they had gone after Easter 
to Kharkov, Kiev, and Odéssa, and at the end of the 
trip the company was to rest in the Crimea and re- 
hearse before Chékhov, who was exacting as to the 
manner in which his plays were to be put on. In 
writing of the occasion to Gér’ki, who was also in the 
Crimea, he invited him to come to Yalta where he 
could get acquainted with the routine of the stage and 
write a drama in a week or so. 

“T am sorry you have, it seems, changed your mind 
about coming to Yalta. The Art Theatre will be down 
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from Moscow. They will give five performances and 
will stay for rehearsals. You had better come to these 
rehearsals and learn the condition of the stage, and in 
5-8 days you will write a play, an act which I would 
acclaim with my whole heart.” 

On March 6 he again wrote to Gér’ki, “The Art 
Theatre will play in Sevastépol from April 10-15 and 
in Yalta from April 16-21. They will give Uncle 
Vanya, The Sea-Gull, Hauptmann’s Lonely Lives, and 
Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. Come by all means. You must 
become more closely acquainted with this theatre, and 
watch it, in order that you may write a play. If you 
attended the rehearsals, you would sharpen your wits 
still more. Nothing makes a man so well acquainted 
with the stage as the bedlam which arises at rehearsals.”’ 

A few days later all the tickets at very advanced 
prices were sold, and Chékhov wrote angrily, “In the 
theatre there will be nothing but sons-of-guns, as many 
of them as there are in the Crimean Peninsula, with 
their wives; they will not understand anything of what 
they will see and will be dissatisfied. In general, a lot 
of useless people, — for the useful people are left with- 
out tickets.” 

In regard to Gér’ki’s connection with the Art Theatre, 
it has already become clear that it was entirely due to 
Chékhov’s initiative. Indeed, Chékhov had to prompt 
him and guide him at every step. On September 24, 
1901, he wrote to him, “Finish your play (The Petty 
Bourgeois), my dear. You feel that it is not turning 
out well, but do not trust your feeling, — it deceives 
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you. Generally a play does not please you when you 
write it, nor later, —let others judge and decide. 
Only don’t you give it to anybody to read, but send 
it directly to Moscow, to Nemirovich, or to me, to 
forward it to the Art Theatre. If afterwards anything 
is not right, you can change it during rehearsals, even 
on the eve of the performance.” 

On October 22, Chékhov criticized The Petty Bour- 
geois in detail. From this discussion it is clear that 
Gér’ki failed completely as a dramatist, but that with 
the Art Theatre Gér’ki’s talent for details in his stories 
would be developed into that ensemble playing which 
formed its chief asset. Besides, “There is yet much 
time left before the staging, and you will have plenty 
of chances to correct your play some ten times. What 
a pity I am going away! I would be present at the 
rehearsals of your play and would let you know in 
writing everything that is needed.” This constant 
changing of parts and scenes, in order to adapt the 
loosely written play to the exigencies of the for-the- 
most-part mediocre personnel of the Art Theatre indi- 
cates how little Chékhov, and with him Gér’ki, could 
work out a perfect drama, and how only the mise en 
scéne and the ensemble playing saved the kaleidoscopic 
scenes of the written play. 

The year before Chékhov had similarly composed his 
The Three Sisters, which, according to him, “had turned 
out tiresome, long-drawn-out, and not practical.” He 
had originally intended it for Kommissarzhévskaya, 
and, although on November 13, 1900, it was already 
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in the hands of the Art Theatre, he still hoped that, al- 
though not fit for the Aleksandrinski Theatre, Kommis- 
sarzhévskaya might take it during the summer for a trip 
over the country. But The Three Sisters was accepted 
by the Art Theatre, and a year later, in September, 
1901, Chékhov had to confess that The Three Sisters 
was “much better on the stage than it was written.” 

In spite of the successes of the Art Theatre, 
it was ominously close to a collapse in the year 
1902, chiefly owing to the autocratic power wielded 
by Stanislévski, who overshadowed the more liter- 
ary Nemirovich and stood out before the public as 
the creator and essence of all that was associated 
with the theatre. The theatre was saved from de- 
struction by the “benefactor” Morézov, who was will- 
ing to support it for the money that there was in it. 
The organization of the theatre was changed to a stock 
company of sixteen members, with Morézov as chief 
contributor, and the subscribed sum of sixty-five thou- 
sand rubles, to which Chékhov, who had faith in the 
financial venture, contributed five thousand rubles 
himself, formed the capital of the company. Mordézov 
hired the Lionézov Theatre, where Korsh used to play, 
for the period of twelve years, and turned it over gratis 
to Stanisl4vski and Nemfrovich, with free heating and 
lighting, but keeping for himself the exploitation of the 
check-room and buffet. Meyerhold, with ten other 
actors and actresses, who could not brook Stanislavski, 
left the company because of fundamental disagreements 
with the structure and character of the management, 
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motivating their resignation more especially by their 
dissatisfaction with “the narrowness and onesidedness 
of the repertory and the humiliation and pressure 
exerted upon the freedom of the development of the 
artistic personality of the actors of the company.” 
Lepkévski, who at the meeting of reorganization was 
asked to join the troupe, left it in September of the 
same year on account of conflict with Stanislavski. 
Even as early as February 17, 1902, Chékhov wrote: 


The Art Theatre did not do right in not mak- 
ing Meyerhold and SAévina shareholders. Why offend 
them? In what way are they worse than the other 
artists? The more shareholders there are, the better. 
Why have they blackballed Roksénova? They ought 
to make shareholders of all the more or less prominent 
actors who have served since the founding of the 
theatre. Oh, I am afraid these blackballings will de- 
stroy the business at the root. 


And when Suvérin complained that Stanisl4vski was 
ruining the Art Theatre, Chékhov later, on December 2, 
wrote to him: 


It seems to me you greatly exaggerate Stanisl4vski’s 
part as a stage director. It is a very ordinary theatre 
and things are done there in a very ordinary way, as 
anywhere else, only the actors are intelligent and very 
decent people; it is true, they do not shine with their 
talents, but they are painstaking, love their work, and 
learn their parts. If much has no success, it is either 
because the play is no good or the actors have not 
enough ammunition. Truly, Stanislavski has nothing 
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to do with it. You write that he will drive all the talent 
from the stage, but in the five years that the theatre 
has been in existence not one ever so slightly talented 
man has left. 


This parlous condition still existed in 1903, but un- 
fortunately Chékhov’s published letters have been 
censored, in so far as they relate to the imminent breach 
between Chékhov, Nemfrovich, and Stanisl4vski. A 
facsimile reproduction of one of these in an account of 
the history of The Cherry Orchard proves that in- 
criminating lines were erased. Still, there is enough 
left to show that Nemfrovich threatened in September 
to leave the theatre, that towards the end of October 
the Art Theatre had made a mess of The Cherry Orchard 
in its rehearsals, wherefore telegrams and letters flew 
between the stage directors and Chékhoy, and the 
latter had to give constant and minute instructions as 
to the apportioning of the parts, the acting, the stage 
setting, the whole muse en scéne. From the censored 
letter of November 2, mentioned above, the last words, 
“T, too, will leave’’, seem to refer to Chékhov, and this 
is followed by the statement that although Gér’ki, of 
course, has to live his own life, he, no doubt, will not 
stay with the Nizhnynévgorod venture at a people’s 
theatre, and will come back. Chékhov would not 
allow The Cherry Orchard to be given until he had had 
a chance to rehearse it in person. Upon arriving from 
Y4lta in December, he supervised the rehearsals daily, 
and when it was ultimately given on January 17, 1904, 
he, as usual, was in despair. “My play,” he wrote to 
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a friend, “was given last night, hence I am not in a 
happy mood. I should like torun away.” To another 
friend he wrote, “Not before the Butterweek will our 
actors come to and play The Cherry Orchard in a less 
distracted and blurred form than now.” 

Gor’ki tells us in hisarticle on Chékhov that Morézov 
used to say, “Chékhov’s plays should be staged as 
lyrical dramas.” That is an admirable summary of 
Chékhov’s talent. Had he not been an ailing man, 
his optimism would have been victorious and would 
have found utterance in lyrical exultation. His own 
analysis of his first play, Jvénov, shows that the impo- 
tence of his hero, Sarah’s tragic love, and Sdsha’s in- 
fatuation for Ivanov, and even L’vov’s straight-jacket 
morality all arise from a poetic conflict of their noblest 
instincts with the dull realities of life. The initial fail- 
ure of this play in Korsh’s Theatre in 1887 and in St. 
Petersburg in 1889 were due merely to ill-learned parts, 
rendered more difficult because of the poetic concep- 
tion of the heroes by their author. The Art Theatre 
gave Ivanov only after Chékhov’s death, but since the 
leading characters are not convincing, at least not 
L’vov nor Ivanov, the success of the play is due to 
the multitude of excellently executed details, both in 
the stage setting and in the playing of the secondary 
characters, down to the schoolboy who cracks and 
chews nuts. The representation of the milieu of the 
play is far better than that of the main personages. 
Had it been written fifty years earlier, it might afford 
us a fine archeological and historical study, from 
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which the plot, such as it is, could be eliminated with- 
out injury. 

The Art Theatre played Gér’ki’s The Lower Depths 
in Berlin in 1905-1906, and the critic found that, 
while the Russian rendering of the play might be 
more genuine, the German production of it was finer, 
because it carried the whole play on a higher plane. 
In Ibsen’s The Enemy of the People the Art Theatre 
was a failure, because it erred on the side of too many 
stage directions. When the Art Theatre returned to 
Berlin in 1908-1909 the critic found that “the artistic 
gain did not keep equal step with the financial.” The 
performance of Gégol’s The Revizér was a failure, be- 
cause the Muscovites departed from tradition and rep- 
resented it as an historic drama instead of a satirical 
comedy. These well-taken criticisms of Stiimcke and 
Gartner hit the nail on the head. 

The curse of the Art Theatre is its vice of excessive 
virtue, its literalism. When The Cherry Orchard was 
being rehearsed, the literal interpretation led to some 
tragi-comic results which maddened Chékhov. A scene 
was to have taken place in the parlor, for which Ché- 
khov’s manuscript had the Russian word gostinaya. 
Stanisl4vski read this gostinitsa “hotel”’, and the literal 
interpretation of the scene, as it reached poor Chékhov 
in far-off Y4lta in a newspaper reference, was the cause 
of that exchange of telegrams which ultimately brought 
Chékhov to Moscow. It was Chékhov who saved his 
play for the Art Theatre, not vice versa. Ifithad not been 
for the financial advantage of his connection with the 
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Theatre as a dramatic writer and shareholder, Chékhov, 
as we have seen, might have severed his connection with 
it just before the production of his The Cherry Orchard. 
The Cherry Orchard is, indeed, a lyrical drama, a 
symbolism of the refined type of all great poems. It 
depicts the conflict of a useless, but artistic past 
with a useful, but inartistic present; it is a poetic ver- 
sion of “Fathers and Sons”, a regretful picture of the 
loss of a past paradise, for Chékhov himself, a grandson 
of a serf, declared, in connection with Jvdénov, that as a 
dramatist he lacked the feeling of personal freedom, 
that “which the writers from the upper class have 
received from nature gratis, those coming from the 
lower strata acquire at the cost of their youth. Write 
a story of how a young man, the son of a serf, who has 
worked in a shop, has sung in a choir, studied in a 
Gymnasium and at the University, who has been 
brought up to respect those of higher rank, to kiss 
priests’ hands, to worship other people’s thoughts, who 
has said ‘thanks’ for every piece of bread, who has 
been many times whipped, who has gone out to give 
private lessons when he had no overshoes, has been 
fighting with boys, has been torturing animals, has 
been fond of dining with rich relations, who has been 
hypocritical before God and man without any provo- 
cation and only from the consciousness of his own 
insignificance, — write how this young man squeezes 
the serf out of him by drops, and how walking one 
beautiful morning he feels that in his veins there is no 
longer the blood of a slave, but that of a real man.” 


CHAPTER IX 
G6r’KI AS A DRAMATIST 


It was, as has been pointed out, Chékhov who 
inveigled Gér’ki in the spring of 1900 to write a drama 
for the Art Theatre. He encouraged him again in 
September. “Write! Write! Write! It has got to 
be. If you fail, there will not be much harm, for the 
failure will soon be forgotten; but if it is a success, 
be it ever so small, it may be of very great value to 
the theatre.” When at the end of 1901 Chékhov 
read the manuscript of this first of Gér’ki’s dramas, 
The Petty Bourgeois, he found it suffering from an 
incorrigible fault, that of a conservatism of form. 
He gave Gér’ki minute instruction as to changes, 
told him that characters should be developed bit by 
bit, episodically as in life, and picked out for him 
the actors of the Art Theatre for the several parts. 
When the drama appeared in print (1902), the critics 
found, as was natural from Chékhov’s inspiration, 
that it was not a play, but just a series of scenes from 
Russian middle-class life, and that although it dragged 
on from the second act, it spoke from the heart. A 
French critic declared it to be pale beside Hauptmann, 
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Maeterlinck, and Sudermann, but otherwise a success- 
ful play. It deals with the evolution of the new type 
of positive man in the person of the grimy engine 
driver Nil, who stands out from the corrupt bourgeois 
surroundings of the family Bezseménov, and thus 
appears as a prophecy of the future Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. 

Meanwhile The Lower Depths was written, and here 
again we can follow out the intimate relation that 
Gér’ki’s budding dramatic talent bears to Chékhov, 
for on July 29, 1902, he picked out all the leading 
actors for him, and wrote, “Your second act is very 
good, — it is the best, the strongest, and when I read 
it, especially the end, I almost jumped up from joy. 
It is a gloomy, heavy situation, and the public being 
unaccustomed to it will leave the theatre, and you 
may, in any case, bid farewell to your reputation as 
an optimist.” The play was a great success in Moscow 
but was received coldly in St. Petersburg. Mikhaylov- 
ski saw in it a certain weakness of thought joined 
to an energetic temperament and remarkable artistic 
qualities. It was given on January 23, 1903, in the 
Small Theatre in Berlin with Max Reinhardt and 
other good actors in the cast and produced a pro- 
found impression, which the critic Willy Rath found 
difficult to understand. His review of The Lower 
Depths is by far the most comprehensive we have 
come across, and is given here verbatim: 


In The Lower Depths are gathered all the miserable 
people who, having no strength to swim against or 
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even with the current, sink from inertia to the bottom. 
The queer life experiences of outcasts from all the 
strata of society end in the basement doss house. They 
lie there as social corpses, and, in spite:of their dullness, 
are still living, feeling people. But the bars which in 
the world above separate man from man are fallen; 
they would, indeed, be of no avail there, since the sub- 
merged are all equal in hopelessness. In this hostel of 
incurables even vanity has disappeared, and what 
could there be left of the morals of those others who 
still wander and strive up above in the light of social 
existence! ‘Conscience is for the rich,” says the dis- 
inherited man, “and up there every individual asks 
only that his neighbor should have a conscience.” 
One sees here liberty and equality sadly realized. The 
born thief and the dislocated baron, the drunken actor 
and the sentimental prostitute, the degenerate loafer 
and the dissolute work-beast, the quondam Tartar 
prince and the lowest of huckstresses and idlers of 
every kind are squatting here together in a dull doze, 
which is interrupted only occasionally by a blissful 
half hour of intoxication in a recreant’s kermes. The 
bigoted scoundrel of a landlord is the only one who 
fits in admirably, together with his spouse, a primi- 
tive Messalina of the underworld. Indeed, it is these 
two that season the whole, for otherwise the terrible, 
hopeless, dreary monotony which hovers over the in- 
mates could not be endured for the length of one act. 
It is almost impossible to tell the action which takes 
place in this milieu, because there is almost no action, 
or there is only so much of action as is necessary in 
order to delineate the milieu. In one corner there 
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stands a bedstead, the indispensable requisite of the 
naturalistic method. A poor, miserable woman is 
dying in it. V4s’ka, the thief and paramour, is more 
and more neglecting the landlady and turning his 
attention to her younger, better sister. The land- 
lord of the house is killed in a quarrel, and his rejoic- 
ing widow denounces her thankless lover as the guilty 
one. So much for eternal happenings. 

Much more significant is the inner motion produced 
by a pilgrim, a mildly smiling old man, with his popu- 
lar philosophy, his knowledge of men. His art of life 
for the proletarians consists in the main in the pres- 
ervation of the sham of life and in the admonition 
“Respect each other, respect the man in you, be good 
to each other!’’ One after another the outcasts sub- 
mit to his influence. The woman dies more calmly. 
The actor seems to awaken, and wants to follow the 
old man’s advice, to abstain from drinking, and to 
try once more a new life. The thief wants to take 
refuge with his girl in a decent existence. And all 
recognize now more clearly how everything has hap- 
pened and how much of what is human there is left 
to them. But it is only an emotion whose vibration 
passes swiftly, such as a stone cast into the water 
makes upon its surface. The old man proceeds on 
his pilgrimage, and everything becomes as it was. 
But the actor, who at last comes to understand that 
he cannot be helped, goes and hangs himself on a 
lamp-post. The incident spoils the song of the in- 
cipient carousal. And the curtain falls. 

For the artistic value of the play, it does not, on 
the whole, make much difference whether the pilgrim’s 
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philosophic doctrine holds water or not. Who would 
expect of a stage production that it should neatly 
solve the most difficult material and the latest trans- 
cendental questions? What is significant here is the 
fact that the philosophizing is placed in the fore- 
ground and is represented as the real action. A 
comfortable dilettantism is here made apparent, a 
fatal feature of autodidactic self-satisfaction is re- 
vealed in subdued tones in speeches which, while they 
stir up many commonplaces, cannot possibly be al- 
together characteristic of the entertainment in the 
lowest of Russian purlieus. No further proof is needed 
that The Lower Depths is not a drama, although the 
author has put a bar to the inconvenient pretensions 
of criticism by naming it “scenes.” Still, it does not 
appear as a genuine reproduction of Russian pro- 
letarian life. 

Be it understood, the production is given faithfully 
within the four scenes. Only a true connoisseur of 
the depths, only a powerful practical imagination 
could produce that which forms the essence and the 
stirring culmination of these visions. But elaborate, 
at times very trivial, accessories enhance the difficulty 
of access to the innermost recesses of the poetic creation 
and lead past dangerous depths. It is not possible 
to discover in this play any progress over The Petty 
Bourgeois. Only the theatrical instinct, one may say 
the comedian instinct, has grown. Here and there 
we can catch a furtive glance towards the public and 
sense arrangements of living pictures and phrases. 
One does not fail to observe the influence of the author 
of The Weavers and more especially of The Power of 
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Darkness: a few night scenes from the latter mighty 
drama of the depths by comparison stand out from 
the darkness only the more plastically. From the 
general impression of The Lower Depths I make bold 
to prophesy that Maksim Gér’ki will never bestow 
upon us a full-valued drama, that at best his strong, 
fine talent as a novelist will be spoiled and dispersed, 
if he persists in coarsening it, in order to keep on the 
stage. 


Gér’ki’s later plays — and he has written fourteen 
in all—do not come up to the quality of The 
Lower Depths and fully justify the German’s criticism. 
In Children of the Sun there is no plot, properly 
speaking, unless it be the incident that a physician 
is attacked by some cholera-stricken people, because 
they suspect him of having produced the plague by 
artificial means. We have in the play “the children 
of the sun”, Protésov, a chemist, who in his devotion 
to his science forgets the world about him; his sister, 
Liza, an epileptic, who suffers in the world of reality 
and cannot feel happy so long as there is any suffering 
in the world; the painter, Vagin; the veterinary, 
Chepurnéy; that is, those who were formerly called 
“the intellectuals.” The rest of the people are the 
children of darkness. There is much discussion in 
the play, but no action. 

Similarly in one of his last plays, Odd People, which 
closely resembles Chékhov’s Ivdnov, transferred to 
bourgeois surroundings, we have a great deal of talk- 
ing within the eternal triangle, which here turns out 
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to be a quadrangle, but no action. One only wonders 
what the purpose of the play may be, for to one unable 
to unravel any possible symbolism contained in it, 
it appears to be the glorification of the libertinism in 
a literary man, which is condoned by his wife, who 
apostrophizes, “I am a woman, but a reasoning being,” 
and “Do I complain? Do I accuse you? I only want 
to ask you, — be more careful towards strangers. Do 
not help unfortunate and weak people to be evil, 
for that will not make them stronger nor happier.” 


CHAPTER X 


MEYERHOLD AND THE THEATRE OF Moops AND 
SYMBOLS 


In an interesting article, “The Theatre in Moscow”, 
on the further fate of the Russian theatre, especially 
the K&émerny and other ventures with hair-splitting 
tendencies, C. Recht says, “The cry of the youngsters 
was for symbolism and particularly for synthesis.” 
Indeed, the word synthesis looms bright in alli the 
discussions and God only knows what they mean 
by it. Whatever its original meaning, as connected 
with the theatre, may be, it is in Russia an inheritance 
from Yir’ev’s fundamental essay on the reform of 
the theatre, where he says, “The true scenic talent 
consists in the ability to come instinctively out of a 
dissipation of thought, feeling, and their external 
expression by means of the voice and bodily motions 
in their artistic synthesis. Of course, such a synthesis 
is possible, even for talent, only under the condition 
that all the external means of the artist are subject 
to the inner creative power of the artistic nature.” 
With the Latter-Day Saints in the theatre, synthesis 
is merely the watchword of revolt, no matter in what 
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direction, provided it is away from the existing order. 
Symbolism, too, which in its original sense is present 
in all great literary productions, has become with 
Meyerhold and his abettors merely a revolt from 
the ultra-naturalism of two-story facades and the 
essence of pine to a new realm of skyscrapers and 
the essence of poppy. Indeed, the performances of 
the Kaémerny take place, to judge from photographic 
reproductions of its stage, on a pyramidal heap, ap- 
parently an earthquake transformation of a sky- 
scraper. 

We cannot pursue here all the vagaries of the modern 
Russian theatres, but must confine ourselves to the 
disastrous effects that ultra-realism and its reverse, 
symbolism, in the theatre, have had upon the drama 
of our time, for it is a curious phenomenon that, 
whereas the theatre in Russia, from its beginning up 
to the creation of the Art Theatre, has been only the 
interpreter of the written drama, the Art Theatre 
claims to be responsible for the popularity of Chékhov, 
Gér’ki, and Andréev, of the latter even in his symbolic 
plays; that is, the Art Theatre has exerted a disas- 
trous influence upon the written drama, from which, 
according to Byély, there can only be a return to 
Shakespeare or an advance to the movies. 

Meyerhold left the Art Theatre in 1902 and formed. 
a Society of the New Drama. He returned to the 
Art Theatre in 1905, and Stanisl4vski turned over 
to him the Art Studio which he had founded for the 
purpose of preparing well-trained troupes for the prov- 
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ince and for experimentation in the modern drama. 
The Art Studio from the very start broke with the 
naturalism of the parent organization. It had been 
the custom in the Art Theatre to work out stage 
settings in a workshop, where the depths needed for 
the scenes were made in miniature pasteboard models. 
The first play to be given by the Art Studio was 
Maeterlinck’s The Death of Tintagiles, for which 
the artists Sapunédv and Sudéykin were instructed 
to prepare decorations on a flat surface, because 
Meyerhold intended to present only a stylization of 
a given scene or period, and by “stylization” he 
understood “the expression by all expressive means 
of the internal synthesis of a given epoch or phenom- 
enon, the reproduction of their concealed character- 
istic features, such as are to be found in a deeply 
concealed style of any artistic production.” This 
definition does not mean anything in particular, except 
a revolt against the naturalistic methods of the Art 
Theatre, as actually admitted by him in the words, 
“The Theatre Studio did not want to be the carrier 
and continuer of the convictions of the Art Theatre, 
but entered with vim on the work of building up a 
new structure from the foundation.” 

A Literary Bureau was established under V. Bryfisov 
for the study of the best productions in all literatures, 
and the Art Studio changed into a Theatre of Search- 
ing. It was, however, easier to enunciate principles 
than to materialize them, which Meyerhold explained 
by the fact that his actors, most of whom came from 
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the Dramatic School of the Art Theatre, had been 
spoiled by their one-sided training. At the same 
time he pointed out the interesting fact that A. M. 
Remizov had anteceded him in this work, while in 
charge of a similar Literary Bureau connected with 
a provincial Society of the New Drama. As Remizov 
was connected with the Khersén Theatre in the years 
1903-1904, the beginning of the revolt against natu- 
ralism precedes the Revolution of 1905, and was not 
caused by it, as is generally assumed. It was voiced 
in Germany by G. Fuchs, who in his “The Theatre of 
the Future” (1905) devoted a chapter to the stylization 
of the stage and already gave utterance to his con- 
ception of the monodrama and theatricalization of 
life, soon afterwards proclaimed by Evréinov. 

It is not easy to catch all the delicate distinctions 
made by Meyerhold between his venture and the 
classical theatre of antiquity, nor is it possible to 
define precisely all the later eruptions of adolescence 
of the theatre in Russia. We are, therefore, obliged 
to let Meyerhold speak for himself. According to 
Bryfisov and him, the theatre was going from the 
pole of dynamics to the pole of statics. Born of the 
spirit of music, of the choral dithyramb in the worship 
of Dyonisus, the theatre becomes objective in Shakes- 
peare, while Corneille and Racine make their hero 
dependent on the morals of the time. The new Theatre 
of Conventions, like the theatres of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, 
Verhaeren, and Wagner, again strives for a dynamic 
internal principle. Just as the sacred action of the 
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ancient tragedy was an aspect of Dyonisic catharsis, 
so the modern artist must pass through a cleansing 
process and catharsis. The external action is no 
longer necessary in the new drama. We must pene- 
trate beyond the mask and action into the conceptual 
character of the person and perceive his “inner mask.” 

After much such abstract, airy discussion we hear 
that “the Theatre of Conventions does not seek 
variety in the mise en scéne, as is the case in the Natu- 
ralistic Theatre, where the wealth of planes produces 
a kaleidoscope of rapidly changing poses. The Theatre 
of Conventions strives deftly to manage the line, 
the group association, and the color blending of the 
costumes, and in its immobility gives a thousand 
times more motion than the Naturalistic Theatre. 
The motion on the stage is produced not by motion 
in the verbal sense of the word, but by a distribution 
of lines and colors, and by the artistic crossing and 
vibrating of these lines and colors.” 

That this symbolic verbiage hides beneath it a 
return to the theatre of the ancients, Meyerhold does 
not deny. “The Antique Theatre is by its archi- 
tecture the very theatre which the Modern Theatre 
needs: there are here no decorations, there is the 
three-dimensional space, and we need here statuary 
plasticity . . . . which will bring into its bosom the 
varied repertory for which we long: Blok’s The Booth, 
Andréev’s The Life of Man, Maeterlinck’s tragedies, 
Kuz’min’s pastoral, Remizov’s mystery, F. Sologib’s 
The Gift of the Wise Bees, and still other beautiful 
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plays of the modern drama.” So here we have the 
creed of the whole Symbolic Brotherhood, whose plays 
no usual theatre could produce, no common spectator 
could comprehend,—the articles of faith of the 
ecstatic flapper. 

No wonder that soberer minds, like Bryfisov’s, saw 
in all this searching a mere return to the conventional 
theatre of the ancients, and Byély considered the 
Symbolic Theatre of the present as a mere anachronism: 


The innovators of life will look with contempt on 
forced ejaculations about the reform of the stage. 
On the contrary: the reform of the modern theatre 
in the opposite direction, towards the heroic theatre 
of Shakespeare, will call forth their full sympathy. 
Let the theatre stay a theatre and the mystery a 
mystery. To mix the two is to create without destroy- 
ing, destroy without creating. It is coquetting with 
the vacuum, and the emptiness of non-existence will 
soon pass into the contemporary theatre with its 
contemptible vacuity. The gospel of revolutionizing 
the stage will be silenced. The traditional theatre 
will be reéstablished in its modest dignity. The 
contemporary theatre will be wrecked betwixt the 
Scylla of the Shakespearean theatre and the Charybdis 
of the movies. Oh, that it may come soon! 


CHAPTER XI 
THe KoMMISSARZHEVSKAYA THEATRE AND ANDREEV 


In 1904 Kommissarzhévskaya opened a Dramatic 
Theatre, which existed two seasons. Here she played 
Ibsen and brought out Chékhov’s Uncle Vanya and 
The Sea-Gull. On November 27, 1904, she gave a 
symbolical-satirical play, Avdétya’s Life, by S. Nay- 
denov, which created a sensation and was played many 
times. This was followed by his No. 13 (December 14, 
1904). When Naydenov’s Vanyzshin’s Children was 
first given in Korsh’s Theatre in 1901, its unknown 
author became a celebrity over night and was awarded 
the dramatic prize of the year. In him we have a 
worthy successor to Chékhov and a much better play- 
wright. This drama is the story of an ill-assorted 
family in the home of a merchant of the old type, 
who rules his house autocratically and provides only 
for the creature comforts of his children. The elder 
son is a Lovelace, who seduces his own cousin; the 
second one is expelled from school; one daughter is 
married to a worthless, petty official who exploits 
his father-in-law; another is cruelly treated by her 
husband. The father, helpless to mend the long- 
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continued spiritual neglect of his family, commits 
suicide. In the final act, in its first version, there 
is a somewhat questionable scene when the misdeed 
of the elder son is revealed by the physical condition 
of his cousin. This was later changed to an even 
more questionable, though outwardly less objection- 
able, finale. 

Chékhov became interested in the promising young 
author and read the manuscript of his Money, which 
he criticized kindly and recommended to be given 
by the Art Theatre under a changed title. On August 
29, 1903, he wrote a sympathetic letter to Naydenov 
and asked him to send him his manuscripts of No. 13 
and The Prodigal Son. Before the Art Theatre had 
made up its mind about it, Money, under the new 
title of The Rich Man, was given on December 20, 
1903, in Korsh’s Theatre. In this play the author 
draws deftly the character of a nouveau riche, a 
half-savage with Vanyishin’s instincts, whose money 
keeps him from being a decent man, a real connoisseur 
of art, a successful lover. Only the following year 
did the Art Theatre produce his The Prodigal Son. 
In the season of 1906-1907 it gave his Walls. Un- 
fortunately this talented playwright, with a definite 
purpose and equally aloof from the ultra-naturalism 
and sickly symbolism, wrote at a time when nothing 
but the sensational appealed to jaded tastes in Russia 
and abroad, and so it happens that while the ques- 
tionable plays of Artsybéshev and his ilk are not 
only translated and overtranslated, but offered for 
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performance in women’s college theatricals in America, 
there is not a single translation of Naydenov in the 
English language. The fate of Shpazhfnski in the 
previous generation has overtaken this author. 

Preoccupation with Maeterlinck threw Kommis- 
sarzhévskaya into the artistic arms of Meyerhold, 
with his much-promising experiments in the Art 
Studio. On November 10, 1906, she opened up a 
new theatre with Meyerhold as her stage director. 
Apparently the latter was as yet unprepared to give 
Russian ultra-symbolical plays, there being none in 
existence, so a beginning was made with the tamer, 
foreign Hedda Gabler, which was followed on November 
13 by S. Yushkévich’s In the City, on November 22 
by Maeterlinck’s Sister Beatrice, on December 4 by 
The Eternal Fairy Tale, and on December 18 by 
Ibsen’s The Doll’s House. Ibsen and Maeterlinck 
were the only writers that Meyerhold had to date 
been able to conjure up in support of his symbolical 
stylization. The spectators and critics were either 
prejudiced partisans or dumfounded friends of the 
legitimate drama. The question arises as to how 
the Jewish story-teller Yushkévich, who in all the 
ten years of his literary activity up to 1906 had written 
two dramas on Jewish questions, got all of a sudden 
by the grace of Meyerhold into the company of Ibsen 
and Maeterlinck. To this subject we must devote a 
few words. 

On October 7, 1903, Chékhov wrote to E. N. Chirikov 
(1864—): 
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My wife has written to me about you, —I have 
heard so much about your Jew! I have already 
written to Gér’ki and have asked him to send me 
The Jew, and now I ask you with tears in my eyes 
not to wait for our meeting in Moscow, my dear 
Chfrikov, but send it to me! I will read it and will 
write to you about it. I do not as a rule understand 
or love plays off the stage, but I will read The Jew 
carefully, will in my imagination supply the absent 
stage, and maybe something will come of my reading. 
If the play is ready and satisfies you, why should it 
not be staged? Why not try? Or why, if it comes to 
the worst, not translate it into German? Send it to 
me and maybe we shall concoct something. .. . I 
have your plays in Zndne and acopy of The Friends 
of Publicity. 


Gér’ki’s publishing firm Zndnie had just brought 
out a volume of Chirikov’s plays which attracted 
little attention, but his The Jews, published only in 
1905, created a sensation, as we see, even earlier, 
because the gentle Chirikov in this tragedy cast by 
inference the whole blame for the Jewish pogroms 
upon the government. Chékhov’s suggestion that the 
play appear in German was later heeded, and in Ger- 
many it produced a profound sensation, even as it 
did that same year in England and America, under 
the name of The Chosen People, when it was presented 
by Orlénev and Nazimova. Chékhov’s and Gér’ki’s 
concern in the play was due to an interest in the 
Jews, which Chékhov especially had expressed in 
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unmistakable words in his letters from France, dur- 
ing the scandalous Dreyfus case. Chirikov had been 
directly provoked by a scurrilous play, The Smuggler, 
written by Serpoletti, in which the Jews were attacked, 
which was at that time given in one of the private 
theatres. When Orlénev decided to go to America, 
Gor’ki begged him to carry Chirikov’s play all over the 
world. This laudable Christian attitude of the three 
great dramatists, Chékhov, Gér’ki, and Chirikov, towards 
the Jews, had a peculiarly encouraging effect upon the 
entrance of the Jews into the field of dramatic literature. 

S.S. Yushkévich (1868- ), who had long been ac- 
tive in Russian literature with stories describing the 
social and economic factors that were undermining the 
old Jewish order, stories in which he mercilessly dis- 
closed terrible pictures of human want and sorrow, and 
which, although somewhat fantastic, had produced 
a strong impression, suddenly in 1904 staged his 
The Jews. In 1905 he followed Chfrikov’s initiative 
with a play, Hunger, which was followed in 1906 by 
his In the City, in Germany renamed Dina Glank, 
which Meyerhold took up for Kommissarzhévskaya’s 
Theatre. This play is the story of a mother who 
compels her daughters to sell their virtue in order to 
support the family. It is not an artistic production, 
though sincere and sympathetic, but its mere revolt 
against the existing order was sufficient to lead the 
stylized theatre to take it up. However, it was not 
much of a success. In the City was followed by The 
King (1906), representing the struggle of capital and 
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labor among the Jews, which was for a long time 
prohibited by the censor. Among Yushkévich’s later 
dramas may be mentioned The Stranger (1908), The 
Man of the Air (1916), The Passions (1923), and his 
comedies of manner, Money (1909), and The Comedy of 
Marrvage (1911), which are satires on Jewish morality. 
Far above all of these stands his lyrical drama, Miserere 
(1911), a series of scenes in which the despair of the 
Jewish proletariat after the revolution of 1905 is 
depicted with touching words. Dramatically it does not 
amount to much, but the Moscow Art Theatreby means 
of its ensemble playing produced a sensation with it. 

Among the other Jewish dramatists of the time is 
An-ski, pseudonym of S. A. R&ppaport (1863- 5 
whose Father and Son, written in Yiddish, was in 1906 
translated into Russian. Shélom Ash’s (1881- ) 
Yiddish drama She Has Come Back was successfully 
played in Polish in 1905, and his later dramas, The 
Times of the Messiah, Sabbataa Tsm, The God of 
Vengeance, were all translated into Russian by 1908 
and found their way onto various stages. D. Y. 
Ayzman (1869- ) produced his tragedy The Thorn 
Bush in 1907. The most important of the Jewish 
authors is Dymov, (also Kain, pseudonyms of O. Perl- 
mann) (1878- ), a clever, polished, but fantastic 
story-teller, who assumes a negative attitude towards 
the rich Jewish bourgeoisie and delineates the tragic 
position of the intellectual Jew, who must choose 
between the love of Russian culture and the love 
of his unfortunate race. 
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In 1903 Dymov burst into the drama with his The 
Voice of Blood, and soon after with Listen, O Israel, a 
drama based on his story ““The Pogrom”’, and success- 
fully played in St. Petersburg in 1907. His Every 
Day (1907), first played in German and later renamed 
Nyu, is the story of a poet who unscrupulously fasci- 
nates women. Nyu abandons her husband and child 
for him and ultimately commits suicide, and she is 
barely dead when the poet passes on to his next in- 
fatuation. This is probably Dymov’s best play. 
His next play Wrong Paths (1910) has very much 
the same subject, but while the first, in spite of its 
stage defects, is lyrical and calm, the latter is rhe- 
torical and whimpering. In Indian Summer (1911) 
he deals with a woman of thirty who has never had 
a love affair and, determining to have one, falls in 
love with a married man, whom she finally leaves. 
It is important to observe that in Dymov’s first dramas 
he is strongly symbolical, which indicates the over- 
powering influence just then exerted by Meyerhold. 
This is again emphasized by the Yiddish playwright 
P. Hirschbein, whose plays were translated into 
Russian in 1908, in which year Meyerhold founded 
a stylized theatre. This coincidence of Jewish dra- 
matic activity with the preéminence of Meyerhold 
in stage matters, from 1905 to 1908, is a remarkable 
example of the influence exercised by the new theatre 
ventures which have as their spiritual progenitor the 
Moscow Art Theatre. 

After Dymov came Blok (1880-1921). On De- 
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cember 31, 1906, Meyerhold put on Maeterlinck’s 
The Miracle of St. Anthony and Blok’s The Booth, 
both of which were given as marionette plays. The 
second produced a storm of indignation. 

We can go back to the very origin of the modern 
harlequinades and follow up their development to 
Evréinov, within the short period of ten years. The 
ancient harlequin dramas had, but for a few acci- 
dental attempts, disappeared before the nineteenth 
century. They were suddenly revived by the German 
actor, R. Lothar, in his King Harlequin, in 1899. 
This fantastic drama was forbidden in Vienna and 
Italy because of its supposedly satirical treatment 
of royalty, wherefore it created a sensation over 
Europe, despite its very weak handling, and was 
translated before 1906 into Spanish, French, English, 
and other languages. It derived undue prominence 
from Lothar’s introduction to it, in 1902, in which 
he claimed that the harlequinade dealt with the prob- 
lem of seeming and being, that is, with what might 
be called the dissolving pictures of symbolism and 
reality, and in this he saw the essence of the drama 
of the future, “In the intertwining of tragic and 
comic motives, in their interpenetration, sequence, 
and welding, is to be sought the way to the drama 
of the future.” There is also a treatment of the 
harlequinade by E. Rostand, whose charming Laugh- 
ing Pierrot and Weeping Prerrot, written in 1901, 
was at once translated into Russian. In Russia 
Lothar’s play had an additional zest in that it dealt 
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politically with the senselessness of royalty. The 
harlequinade appeared to the dramatic newsmongers, 
Meyerhold and Evréinov, to forebode the dawning 
of a new era. 

The poet, Blok, had in July, 1905, written as one 
of his charming little poems The Booth, which the 
author Chfilkov asked him to dramatize. It is not 
possible to establish a direct relation between this 
fairy tale and Lothar’s drama, but the fact that we 
find in the first a constant interweaving of “seeming 
and being”, of dissolving pictures, based on a pun 
on kosa, which means both “braid” and “scythe’’, 
wherefore the pretty maiden vanishes into Death’s 
scythe, would indicate such a derivation. Viewed 
as a mere fantastic production, the stylization of 
Meyerhold produced a charming effect, akin to the 
lyricism of Blok’s poetry, but there were some who 
looked for symbolism in it, of which there is none. 
By 1908 there appeared two more lyrical dramas 
of the same type, The Unknown Woman and The 
King in the Square. His Songs of Fate, in which he 
tried to symbolize Russia, was a failure. The harle- 
quinade brought him to the study of the romantic 
Middle Ages, upon which he wrote in 1912 a lyrical 
drama, The Rose and the Cross, the finest and most 
consistent of his dramatic works. In 1921 he wrete 
some Egyptian scenes, Ramses, in which he dealt 
with the economic question of the strike. 

The season of 1906-1907 in Kommissarzhévskaya’s 
Theatre ended with Andréev’s The Infe of Man, in 
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regard to which the opinions of the contemporary 
critics range from ecstatic praise to the most violent 
condemnations, and the same gamut of feelings is 
run in his other plays. Andréev was born in Orél 
in 1871, early lost his father, and passed his youth 
in privation. At school he was a poor student, but 
read voraciously and was especially affected by Tol- 
st6y’s “Wherein Is Thy Faith.” Once in a fit of de- 
spondency he threw himself in the path of a train, but 
the train merely tore his clothes. He continued his 
studies in the St. Petersburg and Moscow universi- 
ties, and in 1894 again attempted suicide, with the 
result that he was put under church supervision. 
There was also a third attempt. Unable to enter 
the field of literature, he devoted himself to paint- 
ing. In 1897 he graduated in law, and in 1898 
began his newspaper career as a reporter of court 
cases. 

An author with brilliant flashes of genius in a turbu- 
lent sea of naturalism and symbolism, he scored even 
greater successes and incurred even severer criticisms 
than his immediate predecessors Chékhov and Gér’ki, 
the latter of whom was his friend and adviser. The 
histrionic vicissitudes of their plays led him in 1905 
to the drama, when he composed To the Stars, an 
ominous counterpart of Gér’ki’s Children of the Sun. 
Throughout his dramatic career there does not seem 
to be a single case when he does not borrow or derive 
the substance of his writing directly from a previous 
play on the stages of the Art Theatre or Kommis- 
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sarzhévskaya’s Theatre, and then rack it over the 
wheel of incomprehensible symbolism or deprive it 
of its mortal habiliments, in accordance with the 
passing fashion of the theatre, like a veritable spiritual 
inquisitor. In To the Stars there is an intellectual, 
a professor of astronomy, who dwells at an inaccessible 
height and, in the contemplation of worlds beyond, 
declines to recognize the actual world below him, 
while his children fight and are killed in the revolu- 
tion. Some critics ferret out of this a symbolical 
meaning, but it seems to contain no more than Gér’ki’s 
corresponding play. 

His Sdvva (1906) also derives from Gér’ki. Andréev 
had earlier tried to utilize the criminal case of a young 
man, Uffmtsev, a remarkable inventive genius, who 
with his companions had attempted to blow up the 
ikon of the Virgin of Kursk, but Gér’ki would not 
hear of the defamation of a character which to him 
seemed to be the forerunner of a new race of men, 
of a type he had described in The Petty Bourgeois in 
the person of the engine driver, Nil. Andréev worked 
the story over into a drama, again as the counterpart 
of his friend’s earlier play, and produced what is the 
most consistent of all his dramatic productions, since 
it is complete in itself, even without the assumption 
of a symbolical meaning. Sévva, who blows up the 
ikon with the intent of destroying superstition, fails 
in his attempt and unwittingly becomes the cause 
of a greater superstition than before, for the ikon, 
having been previously removed, forms the basis of 
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a new miracle, while Sévva himself is killed by a mob 
of pilgrims. 

As Andréev proceeds in his dramatic career, his 
symbolism gets bolder and more fantastic, and his 
spectators and critics separate more sharply into 
worshipers of the incomprehensible and detractors 
of his genius. Says the historian of Kommissar- 
zhévskaya’s Theatre: 


The interest in the play (Sdévva) was enormous, 
but there was little time left to the end of the season. 
The stage direction was divided between Meyerhold, 
Y4rtsev, and F. Kommissarzhévski, and, it must be 
confessed, the results were amazing, and, considering 
the short time of twelve days allotted to preparation, 
the success was complete. The staging not only under- 
mined the foundations of the old theatre, but also 
strengthened that precious thing which appeared as 
something entirely new in the scenic art. The sym- 
bolical method in the play was clothed in flesh and 
blood, the schematization was not noticed, and the 
mise en scéne of the third act was a chef d’oewvre. 


And yet the most refined critics felt differently. 
Thus, for example, Z. Hippius wrote: 


His Sdwva is an incredible chaos, but at least it 
leaves questions; chaos in this play is not solved by 
triteness, sobs do not here pass into rhetoric. The 
talented autodidact remains what he is, and from 
behind him there does not creep out L. Andréev him- 
self, an unconscious, mixed-up Russian, to whom 
culture is foreign. L. Andréev is deep when he does 
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not think that he is deep, but when he thinks it, he 
loses everything, down to talent itself. The trouble 
with his The Life of Man is not that it is written in a 
manner that not only recalls but almost repeats 
Maeterlinck, the trouble is that it repeats him badly, 
coarsely, in an uncultured way. There results there- 
from either a home-grown caricature or the back of 
an embroidered carpet. Nor is it the only trouble 
that this knotty, slavish, imitative form contains 
a confused, crushed, nay, banal thought about sense- 
less fate, —it is that, maybe, after all, it contains 
no idea in it whatsoever. The woe is that a thing 
like that is extolled as an artistic production with 
a deep thought, with a pretense to a general world 
conception. Pretense has killed the very possibility 
of direct, living words, and there is not a single one 
of them in the whole of The Life of Man, in the whole 
play, which is filled with the cold, excogitated shout- 
ing of commonplaces. I have never before been so 
sorry for Leonid Andréev. He used to give strong 
things, and one felt that behind them a live man was 
laboring and struggling in an elemental, blind way, 
and that one could love him and suffer together with 
him. But in The Infe of Man there suddenly issued 
a little-educated and pretentious Russian litterateur 
for whom, in so far as he is after all a man, the man, 
L. Andréev, who understands and solves nothing, 
one can only have infinite pity. 


In his The Black Masks (1908) only the most fervent 
devotees of symbolism can disentangle the complex 
phantasmagorias of “I” and “not I” and “Satan’’, 
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who is present in some form or other in most of his 
plays, even as death forms his chief concern. As 
Andréev was fond of Edgar Poe, it is not unlikely 
that Poe’s The Masque of the Red Death directly 
suggested to him his subject matter, but it is far 
more likely that Andréev proceeded in his usual 
mystifying way to transmogrify Chfrikov’s treatment 
of Poe’s story in his drama called The Legend of the 
Ancient Castle, which had appeared the previous 
year in the publication Zndnie, and was later renamed 
The Black Death. 'The play passed almost unnoticed 
by the critics, like his previous King Hunger (1907), 
which seems to have been stillborn. In the years 
1909-1910, when the symbolist Meyerhold had given 
way to the symbolist-Salomeist-harlequin-theatrical 
Evréinov as stage manager, we get in precisely the 
above order Andréev’s symbolist Anathema, Salo-. 
meist Anfisa, and harlequin-theatrical Gaudeamus. 
The first of these pays its tribute to the prevail- 
ing “Jew” hero of the preceding years 1905-1908, 
who in Anathema appears as Leiser, who by the 
intrigue of Satan inherits four million rubles. These 
he gives away in charity and when he has no more 
to give, he is stoned by the mob. Triumphant Satan 
is, however, informed at the gate of heaven that 
he has not accomplished anything, since heavenly 
and worldly wisdom are two different things. Anfisa 
is a disgusting story of the illicit love of a man with 
the two sisters of his wife, which ends in murder, 
while Gaudeamus, which deals with student life and 
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prostitutes, is a gay play, if sheared of any ulterior 
meaning. His later dramas deal with matters similar 
to those already referred to. Perfervent admirers 
insist on injecting a strong dose of symbolism into 
his comedy The Preity Sabine Women (1912) and 
into his drama Ekaterina Ivénovna (1912), the story 
of a Messalina on her downward path, which in its 
fourth act borders on the pornographic. 


CHAPTER XII 
THe STYLIZED THEATRE 


THE last play given by Meyerhold in Kommissar- 
zhévskaya’s Theatre was F. Sologfib’s The Victory of 
Death, on November 6, 1907. The historian of this 
theatre says: 


Although the receipts were small, the play deserved 
attention in an artistic way. In the decorations the 
principle of “architecturalness” was applied, the 
pillars of the hall were made of simple unpainted 
cloth, and there was an enormous staircase in the 
center of the stage, which very much corresponded 
with the quiet, epic tone of the drama. The press 
received the inscenation favorably. There was ob- 
served a break with “the style’; the mass scenes, 
put on in realistic manner, attracted attention by their 
contrast with the “high relief’ of former mises en 
scene. 


As this production is the first explicit Russian at- 
tempt at “stylization”, it becomes necessary to trace 
the origin of the fad, which has ruined the drama of 
Andréev and those others who submitted to the inno- 
vation of the stage director, was continued by Evréinov 
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in a series of fantastic attempts, and reached the height 
of its absurdity in the Kémerny “stylizations.” 

Appia had in 1899 proposed a stylized stage for 
musical performances, and Peter Behrens, who was 
the moving spirit of the Darmstadt Art Colony, the 
next year wrote an ecstatic book, “Feasts of Life and 
of Art’, in which, going one step further, he proposed 
a similar stylization for the theatre of the future. 
“The festive house must rise at the edge of a forest, 
on the top of a mountain. Let it be so rich in colors 
that it may say, ‘My walls need no sunshine!’ Its 
pillars are garlanded, and from seven masts wave 
long white streamers. On the high platform stand 
blowers of trumpets in glowing garments and send 
their long-drawn calls into fields and forests.” 

Gordon Craig, who fell in with that movement of 
modernization, owes much to Behrens, as may be seen 
from his like ecstatic utterance, in 1905, in “The Art 
of the Theatre”: 


I see a great building to seat many thousands of 
people. At one end rises a platform of heroic size 
on which figures of a heroic mould shall move. Scenes 
shall be such as the world shows us, not as our own 
particular little street shows us. The movements on 
these scenes shall be noble and great: all shall be 
illumined by a light such as the spheres give us, not 
such as the footlights give us, but such as we dream 
of. 


But Craig, who is not so much of a dreamer in the 
concrete, saves his Utopia with the statement, “What 
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the theatre of the immediate to-morrow may be, that 
too is a different thing from the theatre of the future,”’ 
and goes on to make less violent changes on the stage. 
By 1909 Peter Behrens had enormously advanced in 
his own advanced ideas and, as A. Kutscher says, 


For Hartleben’s Diogenes he created a stage which 
fundamentally denied all illusion and which, having 
an enormous breadth, had only five feet of depth 
and was stylized according to architectonic laws. All 
the requisites were genuine and of high artistic value, 
to a great extent obtained from museums. Even 
tights were considered a deception, and skin was to be 
represented as skin. In the actor’s art there are no 
movements into the depth, neither towards the front, 
nor towards the back, but everything, in conformity 
with the space, is to take place in a plane. In the per- 
formance the actors are always only pictures, both with 
regard to color and their arrangement in a frame. 


Behrens’ activity became known in Russia through 
its continuator G. Fuchs, later the stage director of 
the Munich Art Theatre, who in 1905 published his 
“The Stage of the Future”, which is a fuller exposi- 
tion than the work of 1901 and is occasionally referred 
to in Russia in the following years. Opposite page 24 
of this book we find a picture of a scene from G. Fuchs’ 
pageant The Token, which on May 15, 1901, was en- 
acted in front of the Ernst-Ludwig Theatre at Darm- 
stadt by Peter Behrens. In this picture we have a 
series of wide steps, arising from their platforms. On 
one of these stands the actor. Two leaders of the 
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chorus stand on the steps above, and the chorus is 
placed in a horseshoe formation on the platform higher 
up. It is this series of steps which Meyerhold mistook 
for part of a stage of the future, because he mistrans- 
lated the legend of the picture, “Szene aus dem Fest- 
spiel’’, which is “scene from the pageant”, as “Stage 
of the Pageant”. He reproduced them in Sologfib’s 
The Victory of Death, and the K4merny in 1914, still 
further forgetting their accidental origin, changed 
them into blocks towering over each other, on which 
the actors perform by not acting, but only as “ pictures, 
both with regard to color and their arrangement in a 
frame.” In some cases, as in Claudel’s Annunciation, 
the K4merny actually stylized by means of the staircase. 

The stylization of Sologfib’s The Victory of Death 
was more than the artistic Kommissarzhévskaya could 
stomach, even though she maintained her faith in a 
theatre of conventions. She resented Meyerhold’s re- 
duction of everything to a plane and immobility. “TI 
saw that we were by degrees changing the stage into 
a laboratory for the stage manager’s experiments; the 
spectators looked at us distractedly, in perplexity 
shrugged their shoulders and ultimately left us. The 
thread between the auditorium and us was persistently 
broken, and every meaning of our work was disap- 
pearing.” On November 9 she wrote Meyerhold a 
letter in which she told him she was through with him: 

Of late I have thought much and have come to the 


conclusion that you and I look differently upon the 
theatre, and that what you are seeking is not what 
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T am seeking. The road which leads to the puppet 
show, towards which you have been traveling all the 
time, with the exception of those presentations in 
which you have united the principles of the “old” 
theatre with the principles of the marionettes, (for 
example The Comedy of Love and The Victory of Death), 
is not mine. To my great regret this has come to me 
in full in just the last few days and after much thinking. 
I look the future straight in the face and I say that 
we cannot walk together upon this path. 


Meyerhold took the matter before a court of arbi- 
tration and lost. 

The staircase of Meyerhold’s stylization is an actual 
part of Sologfiib’s The Victory of Death, whose prologue 
and three acts are statuesquely given on its platforms 
and the vestibule above. The subject matter of the 
play is the well-known story of “ Berthe au grand pied’”’, 
transformed so as to make it possible to stylize it & la 
Fuchs. Indeed, in his essay “The Theatre of One 
Will” Sologib demands, like Fuchs, that the play- 
wright shall dominate the stage, the actors, and the 
audience, and, like Fuchs, expects the theatre of the 
future to be connected with mimic dances, in which 
the spectators shall take part. To this “stylization” 
of “Berthe au grand pied” Sologib adds the dominant 
symbolism of the period, and the result is his The 
Victory of Death. Without symbolism it is a charming 
historical fairy tale, and in its prologue the author 
himself points to this dualism when he says, “Again 
the spectacle remains a spectacle and does not turn 
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into a mystery. Again uncrowned, unsung, unloved 
is the true beauty of this world, the enchantress Dul- 
cinea, in the form of serpent-eyed Aldonza. And 
within me is a great fatigue and a great longing. But 
I will not abandon my purpose. Unwearied, I shall 
strive that beauty be crowned and ugliness cast down.” 
In the finale of the third act, he gives utterance to the 
stylization intended by the play, when all participants 
are turned into stone. “Behold, the spectacle of stark 
life becomes a flat picture, and the moon wanes, and 
all light is dissipated from this place, and the mass of 
the haughty palace is covered with the black shroud of 
death. And believe me, Love conquers by Death, Love 
and Death are One.” How Love and Death were one 
was a mystery that the poet left unsolved, and Kom- 
missarzhévskaya was as much puzzled by the stylized 
symbol as was the audience. 

Bad as this new departure in dramatic setting was, 
it had the effect of turning Sologfib to the study of 
mediaeval and Greek antiquity, and he produced a 
series of fine lyrical dramas, one of which at least had 
some vogue. In 1907 he wrote a short Liturgy to Me. 
This was followed by The Gift of the Wise Bees, To 
Love, Steward Véan’ka and Page Jehan, Night Dances, 
Hostages of Life. The Gift of the Wise Bees deals with 
the Greek Laodamia myth, which in 1906 had been 
dramatized in I. F. Annenski’s Laodamia. He wrote 
later The Rose Design, A Stone Cast into the Water 
(with Chebotarévski) (1916), The Guardian of the Great 
King (1921). 


CHAPTER XIII 
EvVREINOV 


WEN Meyerhold was gone, Kommissarzhévskaya 
tried to maintain her theatre and, with her brother as 
stage manager and Dobuzhinski as artist, gave A. M. 
Remizov’s (1877- ) The Dewl Play (1907), which 
was a total failure. Remfzov, like Blok and Sologib, 
was led by the attempt at stylization to the study of an- 
tiquity, and produced besides this mediaeval mystery 
two more, The Tragedy of Judas and The St. George’s 
Play, which show great literary talent of a scholastic 
type but fail to enthuse a public that has any prejudice 
against symbolism. Kommissarzhévskaya tried after 
this failure to retrieve her fortunes in America, but 
did not succeed. Upon her return in 1908 she once 
more plunged into a theatrical venture in St. Peters- 
burg, with N. N. Evréinov as chief stage manager. 
Upon Oscar Wilde’s Salome as her main attraction 
some twenty-five thousand rubles were expended, but 
at the last moment it was prohibited, and neither 
Andréev’s The Black Masks (1908) nor Sologiib’s 
Steward Vén’ka and Page Jehan (1909) could save the 
theatre. In spite of the Meyerhold failure, Kom- 
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missarzhévskaya had broken with the realistic theatre 
and adhered to the theatre of symbols, and had, to- 
gether with Meyerhold, caused the realistic authors 
Naydenov, Gér’ki, and Chirikov, who more nearly rep- 
resented the spirit of Chékhov, to be wiped out, and 
the kaleidoscopic principles of the dramatic jumping- 
jack Evréinov, with whom the debacle of the theatre 
proceeded with rapid steps, to be enthroned. 

N. N. Evréinov (1879- ) is one of the most bril- 
liant and at the same time one of the most elusive of 
modern Russian dramatists. In his childhood he was 
a performer in the theatre and the circus, then studied 
law, music, history, philosophy, became addicted to 
religion, wrote plays, The Rehearsal, Fools as Blind Idols 
(1900), The Foundation of Happiness (1902), Stépik and 
Manytrochka (1905), The Handsome Despot (1906), 
etc., acted as stage manager of the Antique Theatre in 
1907-1908, and ultimately found his way to Kom- 
missarzhévskaya’s Theatre. After this he became 
stage director of the Crooked Looking-Glass, directed 
a dramatic studio, painted futurist paintings, wrote an 
opéra bouffe, composed various scientific books on 
corporal punishment, on the history of the theatre, on 
the monodrama, and at last codified his theatrical 
concepts in three volumes in 1915-1917 in “The 
Theatre for Oneself.” 

Profound and shallow, brilliant and commonplace, 
Evréinov would, in spite of his contradictions, occupy 
an honorable place in the Russian intellectual move- 
ment if it were possible to hold him any length of time 
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to any given view, which he enunciates with fervor. 
But before one has put one’s hands on any principle 
defended by him, he slips his integument and appears 
in a new metamorphosis, with new, brightly colored 
wings, and the chase has to begin all over again. Nor 
is there any progressive sequence in his changes, for 
he moves backward with the same ease as forward. 
Now he is a harlequin, now a symbolist, now a mono- 
dramatist, a worshiper of the nude, and a what not. 
As he slips into his new bodily integument, the mortal 
coil shuffled off, which sticks in the hands of the pur- 
suer, upon investigation turns out to be any of the 
well-known German theatrical paraphernalia, which 
have vanished from Germany as soon as excogitated, 
in order to become an emblem for his theatrical credo 
until the appearance of another involucre in Germany. 
Thus his harlequinades, considered by him as dramatic 
yeast, are clearly the elaboration of Lothar’s preface 
to his King Harlequin. When Peter Behrens and 
Georg Fuchs preach a future theatre, in which the 
stage shall be a place of joy for the whole populace, 
he begins to talk of gymnastics and dances, and here 
lays the foundation for the children’s theatre. When 
the German disciples of these apostles of the future 
theatre discard habiliments altogether, Evréinov at 
once becomes the Mohammed of the Nude. 

Evréinov is especially proud of his invention of the 
monodrama, according to which the stage is not to 
represent reality, but the concept of the actor is to be 
made clear to the audience by a faithful representation 
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of that concept. Dreams are to be reproduced as 
they occur to the dreamer, the stage of a drunken 
man is to vibrate and dissolve, etc. In his The Theatre 
of the Soul, which was given in England in 1915, we 
have the Soul broken up into its Rational, Emotional, 
and Subliminal Entities, and we have the different 
Concepts of the Dancer and the Wife, with the Pro- 
fessor lecturing on this dissection of the Soul. The 
performance was quaint. “In the production — little 
was seen of the three entities of the soul beyond their 
faces appearing at different levels out of intense dark- 
ness. The heart was represented by a glowing red 
space which appeared to pulsate owing to an effect of 
light. The concepts of the women were seen in the 
foreground and were brilliantly lighted.” 

Now, all this was novel and Evréinov’s dialogue was 
clever, but the whole idea was not his own. Not only 
had Fuchs definitely announced the death knell of 
naturalism on the stage, but he had proposed the re- 
production of the Greek drama, not as it appeared 
most perfect to them, but as it appears perfect to us, 
and “the actors by means of expressive concepts of 
‘living points’, by grandly conceived, suggestive indi- 
cations of the essential, and only of the essential, will 
produce the impression of the whole in the spectator.” 
Hence scenery and decorations will disappear, actors 
must act in relief instead of in the depth, be impres- 
sionistic, etc. We have here not yet the precise notion 
of the reproduction of the actor’s concept, though that 
is included in the impressionism of the drama. The 
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definite idea of the “monodrama” arose a few years 
earlier than enunciated by Evréinov, in the discovery 
by R. W. Paul, the great English cinematograph in- 
ventor, of the trick and dissolving pictures which 
created a sensation in the movies and began to be 
spoken of as indicating a change in the drama. By 
means of these dissolving pictures it was possible to 
represent dreams as realities, to allow Lilliputian actors 
to emerge from the drinking cup, as seen by the in- 
toxicated person, to permit walls to totter and con- 
tort, as they do in the mind of the madman, etc. It 
was precisely this device that Evréinov raised as his 
dramatic principle pre tem., until something newer 
would loom up in the theatrical horizon. In short, 
Evréinov is the jumping-jack of the modern Russian 
drama. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Tur Moscow Art THEATRE AFTER CHEKHOV 


Arter Chékhov the directors of the Moscow Art 
Theatre were, despite their claims to the contrary, 
unequal to the task of advancing the Russian drama. 
The more closely we scrutinize the authors they are 
supposed to have fostered, the more clearly are we 
persuaded of their impotence and lack of initiative in 
this respect. They claim, for instance, to have intro- 
duced Chirikov’s Ivén Mirénych and Naéydenov’s The 
Prodigal Son and Walls, “which appear to be an ex- 
pression of Nemfrovich’s desire to give each season at 
least one piece by some new talented author,” but 
both Naydenov and Chfrikov found their way on the 
stage of the Art Theatre in the season 1904-1905, 
immediately after the death of Chékhov, who had 
specifically recommended them to Nemfrovich. YAr- 
tsev’s At the Monastery was given the same season, _ 
but there is no documentary proof that this was due 
to the initiative of the Theatre, whereas we know that 
at least one of Yartsev’s plays, The Marriage, had 
appeared as early as 1900. In any case no new Russian 
author was produced by them until 1910-1911, when 
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Yushkévich’s Miserere was given, and Yushkévich had 
a long dramatic career from 1904 on. The next year 
Lev Tolstéy’s The Living Corpse was given, but his 
The Power of Darkness had been given in France 
more than fifteen years before. Another new name 
appears in 1914-1915, that of I. Surguchév, in his 
Autumn Violins, but his The Commercial House had 
been played elsewhere the year before. In the season 
of 1915-1916 the only new play was Merezhkévski’s 
There Will Be Joy, but his Paul I was given elsewhere 
in 1908, in which year was also staged his The Poppy, 
written in conjunction with his wife and Filosdéfov. 
Thus we have in 1904-1918 literally not one single 
first play of a new, talented Russian author. Indeed, 
the Art Theatre cannot in its long existence of twenty- 
five years claim to have unearthed a single first play, 
for even Gér’ki’s The Petty Bourgeois was due to 
Chékhov’s specific request and not to Nemirovich’s 
acuteness of vision. 

There are left only the later plays of YArtsev, 
Naydenov, Chirikov, Andréev, Yushkévich, Surguchév, 
Merezhkévski, which were represented after Chékhov’s 
death, — seven authors in fourteen years, or just one to 
every two years. If we exclude from the list those 
recommended by Chékhov and those with a long dra- 
matic reputation, we have only three left, or one to 
approximately every five years. Of these, Andréev 
was recommended by Gér’ki, and only his third play 
reached the Art Theatre, so that there remain, out of 
this period of fourteen years, at most two men, Yartsev 
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and Surguchév, neither with a first play, who, in the 
lack of documentary evidence, may be attributed to 
the initiative of the Art Theatre itself. This is a record 
of one dramatist to each seven years, and there is a 
lack of evidence that these two were more than me- 
diocre in the drama. Thus the halo falls from the 
Art Theatre, and, in spite of its excellent ensembie 
playing, its influence upon the productiveness of the 
Russian drama of the last twenty-five years appears 
negligible. 

We pass on to the year 1921, the fourth of the 
Bolshevik dispensation, when, according to the assur- 
ances of visiting dramatic critics who knew no Russian, 
art was at its highest in Russia, and examine the Art 
Theatre and the Studios, where performances were 
given under its supervision, for progress in the direc- 
tion of Russian art. In this year the Art Theatre gave 
Gér’ki’s The Lower Depths, Ostrévski’s There Is a Weak 
Spot in Every Shrewd Fellow, Maeterlinck’s The Blue- 
bird, and—O horror!—Charles Lecoq’s comic opera The 
Daughter of Madame Angot. The First Studio gave 
Dickens’ The Cricket on the Hearth and Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night, P. Berger’s The Flood, J. Slowacki’s 
(Polish) Balladina, H. Heyermans’ The Loss of “ The 
Hope”, D’Annunzio’s Jorio’s Daughter, Strindberg’s 
Eric the First. The Second Studio gave Andréev’s 
Youth, Z. N. Merezhkévskaya’s The Green Ring, and 
Sologfib’s The Rose Design. In this last group there 
is at least the semblance of novelty, but none of these 
plays were of the vintage of 1921, and all of the authors 
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had been before the public for at least a dozen years. 
Thus it again appears that the Art Theatre, so far as 
its relation to the drama is concerned, invariably fol- 
lowed in the wake of development and never led it. 

The extreme paucity of the dramatic program of the 
Art Theatre is well illustrated by the year 1917, in 
which no new play was given by it, and the season 
1917-1918, in which only Dostoévski’s The Village 
Stepénchikovo was attempted. For this year there 
appeared an enormous number of plays of doubtful 
dramatic, though boastfully Bolshevik, quality, many 
of them by weathered dramatists with old and 
well-established reputations. The following plays by 
apparently new authors also made their appearance: 
nine plays by Burdvoskhédov, including The Mutiny, 
I Am the King, The Last Monarchists; B. Géyer’s five 
plays, such as The Water of Life, What They Say, 
What They Think; A. Kiryéev-Gachinski’s three plays, 
including The Triumphant Churl; M. K. Konstantinov’s 
three plays, including A First-Class Restaurant; O. 
Mirtov’s three plays, including The Rapacious Women; 
S. Polivénov’s three plays, including Hungry Gods; 
K. Sékharov’s seven plays, including The Right to Love, 
One Hand Washes the Other; E. Shilévskaya’s five plays, 
including A Revolutionary Marriage; S. Shiménski’s 
four plays, including The Cat and Mouse Game; and 
M. Zétov’s six plays, including The Marauding Mer- 
chant, In the Commissariat. 

Although these writers show perhaps more political 
zeal than dramatic talent, such is not the case with 
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authors of long-established reputations. S. A. Aléksin 
(pseudonym of S. TyApkin) published in this year The 
Holy Life and Gapén’s Murder, having already written 
in 1902 the three plays, Guboshlépov, The Charms of the 
Harem, and Insanity from Love. A. V. Amfitedtrov 
(1862-  ) was active in 1917 and even as late as 1921 
brought out his Vas’ka Busléev and Abakiim. This 
talented novelist, whose stories have been translated 
into many foreign languages, was at one time sent, on 
account of his liberal views, for five years to Siberia. 
In 1897 he had published the historical tragedy The 
Destruction of Pélotsk and The Poisoned Conscience, 
which had been written as early as 1891. The first 
was played in Suvérin’s Small Theatre, the second 
with great success in Korsh’s. His Virtus Antiqua, 
already written in 1893, was given in the Aleksandrin- 
ski in 1901. Although it had enormous success, it 
soon disappeared from the repertory, on account of 
the author’s exile to Siberia the following year. His 
Waves was given in 1903 at Korsh’s. It would seem 
that Amfitedtrov would of all men have been the most 
appropriate for the stage in the year of the revolution. 
He was actually so considered in 1921, but the usual 
timidity of the Art Theatre kept it from availing itself 
of him. 

Shédlom Ash, whom we have already found popular 
in 1907, had his newest drama When Spring Comes 
(1917) brought out elsewhere. Another Jewish author, 
D. Ayzman, who had created a sensation with his 
The Thorn Bush in 1907, wrote The Latin Quarter in 
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1917. A. Bakhmét’ev, who in this year brought out 
four dramas, had been already known in 1888 for his 
The Country Teacher. Y. Byelyéev, who in this year 
wrote his Old Peterhof, had seen his Confusion staged 
in 1910, The Red Cabaret in 1911, Psyche in 1912, and 
The Lady from Torzhék in 1913. R. Chindrov’s Got 
Of Easily, and Better You Than Others were printed 
in 1917, but The Costly Kiss had already appeared in 
1897, Love on a Wheel in 1898, Sea-Bathing in 1899, 
and When We Sleepy Ones Awaken in 1900. G. I. 
Chiilkov’s The Bride might have been utilized, although 
it is true his The Téyga had already been a failure in 
1907. P. P. Gnyédich’s The Departing Gods (1917) 
came after a long career begun in 1881. 

The Commissar for Education, A. V. Lunacharski, 
was very active in the drama, although we find most of 
his productions mentioned somewhat later, Steps (1919), 
Oliver Cromwell (1921), The Chancellor and the Black- 
smith (1921), Faust and the City (1921), and yet his 
first success was scored in 1906 with The Royal Barber. 
Kk. M. Patk&énov, who wrote Outhidding, had been 
known since 1906, in which year appeared his On the 
Surface. V. A. Ryshkov began his dramatic career in 
1903 with The Military Draft, which was successful on 
the stage in 1907, after which time he wrote The Cave 
(1907), The Shop (1907), Governmental Headquarters 
(1908), The Citizens (1910), The Passers-by (1912). His 
Checkmate was printed in 1917, and later, in 1922, we 
get his The Past (The Governor). Even Shpazhinski, 
who died in 1917, in this very year had his The Dead 
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Knot printed. F. Sologib, whose The Victory of 
Death we have already discussed, had his Hostages of 
Life staged in 1916, and whose The Rose Design actu- 
ally got into the Second Studio in 1921, had in 1916 
with Chebotarévski written A Stone Cast into the Water, 
and in 1921 The Guardian of the Great King was staged. 
A. N. Tolstédy was active at the time, for we know of 
the staging of his The Autocrats in 1913, and The Day 
of Battle in 1915, while in 1922 were published four of 
his comedies, The Bitter Flower, The Devil, Cuckoo 
Tears, The Swallow. Even 8. S. Yushkévich, whose 
Miserere the Art Theatre had given in 1910, was writ- 
ing dramas about that time. We have had his The 
Man of the Air (1916), The Story of Mrs. Sén’kin 
(1917), The Street (1917). The great paucity of Russian 
authors in the Art Theatre is brought out by a com- 
parison with the season 1919-1920 in the Aleksandrin- 
ski Theatre, for which we happen to have data. Here 
one hundred and sixty-one performances of Russian 
plays were given as against forty-one by foreign authors. 
Among the Russian authors are the older ones, Ostrév- 
ski, Dostoévski, Turgénev, Lérmontov, and the newer 
Gér’ki, Gnyédich, Sumbatov, Andréev, Lénski, and 
Ayzman. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE PEAsantT THEATRE 


TRAVELING performers, under the name of skomo- 
rékhs, had existed in Russia throughout the Middle 
Ages. They were either leaders of trained bears, 
monkeys, and dogs, or acrobats, or gave puppet 
shows, among which was the universal show of Pierrot. 
These performers improvised plays in which they 
attacked, with rough and ready jests, existing con- 
ditions or classes of society. In the seventeenth 
century, when the Western influence became more 
pronounced, these popular beginnings of the theatre 
ceased. The Church had originally encouraged plays 
in connection with various religious festivities, while 
in the schools moralities, mysteries, and panegyrics 
were used for educational purposes. All these were 
already under Western influence, and did not lead 
to any popular development of the drama. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries many magnates 
had their own serf troupes, from which ultimately 
came actors for the Imperial theatres, as, for instance, 
the famous Shchépkin. As far back as 1765 there 
existed a People’s Theatre in St. Petersburg and in 
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Moscow, but it lasted only one year. A second at- 
tempt was made in St. Petersburg in 1773. This 
theatre, known as “The Amphitheatre’’, lasted until 
1777, when it was torn down to give way to the Con- 
servatory, which is still standing. 

The first real Peasant Theatre was established in 
1862 in the village of Voskrésenskoe, in the Govern- 
ment of Tver, by the Slavophil S. A. Yar’ev (1821- 
1888), with whom we have already become acquainted 
as the protagonist of the movement which led to the 
Moscow Art Theatre. By education a mathematician 
and. astronomer, he was obliged to abandon the sci- 
ences on account of eye trouble, and so, after his 
return from a prolonged foreign stay, in the beginning 
of the sixties he devoted himself to literature and, 
like Tolstéy, to the education of the peasants. He 
established on his estate a school, with the aid of 
the village carpenters built a theatre, and trained 
some peasants to produce the plays of Ostrévski and 
Pisemski and his own dramatic versions of fairy tales. 
He was a moderate Slavophil, who, indeed, wanted 
the people to develop from within, on the basis of its 
national life; but at the same time he did not scorn 
the productions of the Western civilization, and him- 
self translated some plays of Calderon and Lope 
de Vega, as well as a series of six of Shakespeare’s 
dramas. 

His Slavophil conviction that the Russian village 
commune, unlike anything of the kind in the West, 
was based on an inborn sense of communism, led 
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him later to the emphasis of the ensemble play, and 
his spiritual followers and friends, who found this 
element embodied in the performances of the Mein- 
ingen players, created an atmosphere which made 
the temporary success of the Art Theatre possible. 
In the same way Yir’ev in 1862 was convinced that 
the peasant commune was called to be the creator 
of a new, specifically Russian drama. No doubt, 
consequent ventures in this direction were actuated 
by similar convictions, but we shall soon see that 
just as the Mir, the village commune, turned out 
to be the result of untoward historical conditions, 
and not of a specific Communistic background, so 
the assumed creation of popular dramas by communal 
action, when subjected to the acid test of historical 
criticism, turns out to be elusive and non-existent. 

In the second half of the sixties, A. A. Myasoyédov 
opened a People’s School Theatre in Muravyanka, 
in the Government of Tila. This undertaking un- 
expectedly met with opposition from the saloon 
keepers, who complained that it took away their 
customers. In St. Petersburg the Committee of Edu- 
cation tried, in 1869 and 1870, to encourage popular 
education by means of. a theatre, but the plan mis- 
carried, for the theatre lived but a very short time. 
More successful was a similar attempt in Odéssa, 
under the guidance of Chernyshév and Samsénov as 
stage managers. The police were opposed to it and 
for some time would not permit the words “Popular 
Theatre” to be displayed. The decorations and the 
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staging of the plays there were better than in the 
City Theatre. Among the plays given were Ostrév- 
ski’s The Storm and A. A. Potyékhin’s Stolen Goods 
Profit Not. But Chernyshév was not a practical 
man, and in three months the undertaking fizzled out. 

The next People’s Theatre was established in Lo- 
monésov’s own village of Denfsovka, where in 1872 
the students of the Gymnasium during vacation 
played before a peasant audience in the school founded 
in Lomonésov’s honor. Soon the peasants furnished 
their own actors. In the same year, on June 4, Mos- 
cow opened a People’s Theatre, where Polevéy’s The 
Grandfather of the Russian Fleet and Gédgol’s The 
Revizér were given. Although under the surveillance 
of the police, it was attended by all classes, and even 
Alexander II went there to see Gégol’s play. 

In 1880 A. F. Fedédtov tried to interest the City 
Council in a Popular Theatre, and two years later 
Ostrévski similarly petitioned Alexander III, but to 
no avail. In 1884 N. F. Bunakév established in 
Pétino, in the Government of Vorénezh, a theatre 
in which only peasants acted, which thus became 
the first real Peasant Theatre. But it must be ob- 
served that here as well as in all previous undertakings 
of the kind the literary drama was brought down to 
the peasant, and we have no creation from below. 
In the eighties a series of Popular theatres arose in 
connection with large plants and factories. In 1886 
a Popular Theatre was established in St. Petersburg 
on Vasilevski Ostrov and one beyond the Néva Toll- 
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gate, in the village of AleksAndrovsk. In 1895 an 
exhibition of the Popular Theatre for villages, factories, 
soldiers, and schools was given in connection with the 
Congress of Russian Representatives of Technical and 
Professional Education, and from that time on the 
question of Popular theatres was frequently mooted 
in Congress. 

We have already noticed that only literary dramas, 
such as represented by Ostrévski or Pisemski, were 
available for the popular stage. It is true, A. A. 
Potyékhin had already in 1853 written a drama from 
peasant surroundings in his Men’s Judgment Is Not 
God’s, and had continued his efforts in some of his 
later plays, and L. Tolstéy had similarly treated the 
village in his The Power of Darkness in 1886, but 
all these were intended for the intellectual classes 
and were hardly adapted to the unsophisticated peasant 
audience. Only the more intensive interest in the 
People’s Theatre in the nineties brought a peasant 
to the front as a dramatist for the peasants. In 1894 
there appeared a volume of peasant stories by a peas- 
ant, S. T. Seménov, with an enthusiastic introduction 
by L. Tolstéy, who highly praised the sincerity and 
simplicity of the author, but the critics found that 
the stories were nearly all variations on scenes in 
Tolstéy’s The Power of Darkness, so that we here 
again have ultimately a literary origin for the popular 
literature. By 1900 Seménov had written eight short 
plays for the People’s Theatre and in 1903 he received 
the Vichina prize for his drama Nadézhda Chigalddeva. 
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This, as well as his earlier plays, Village Heroes, The 
Dissension, The Mad One, The Moscow Bridegroom, 
The Wallet, The Stranger’s Loaf, are very simple in 
structure and without any artistic value, but village 
life is faithfully depicted by the author, and untu- 
tored peasants can play the parts without much 
instruction. His last play, One’s Fate, which describes 
the life in the city sweatshop, is also simple and direct. 
Even earlier, in 1896, the dramatist I. Shcheglév, 
who had whole-heartedly thrown himself into the 
defence of the People’s Theatre, began writing one- 
act plays for the people’s stage, of which four, The 
Major in Love, The Captured Turk, A Doctor for Half 
an Hour, My Lord George, were, in 1901, permitted by 
the censorship to be performed. 

The Russian intellectuals, as usual, were carrying 
on heated discussions as to what the purpose of the 
People’s Theatre was to be and what to put on its 
stage, and I. Shcheglév, in his work “In Defence of 
the People’s Theatre”, written in 1903, was able to 
list not less than one hundred and twenty-seven con- 
troversial works and articles on the subject since 
1890. Meanwhile the peasants in remote places were 
giving popular performances of plays, of which the 
origin was unknown. In 1905 and 1907 FE. N. Onchukév 
collected a number of such popular scenes in the 
governments of Arkhdngel and Olénets, where half 
a century before a superb collection of ancient ballads 
had been made by two Russian savants. In 1911 
he published these plays in a book entitled “The 
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Northern Popular Dramas”, where we find two ver- 
sions of Tsar Maksimidn and The Sloop, and one each 
of The Robber Band, The Master, The Rider and the 
Vetermmary, or The Horse, The Feigning Master, Mav- 
ruikh, and Pardsha. These scenes, which sometimes 
descend to coarse jests, are interesting from the fact 
that B. Varneke, who has subjected them to a close 
study, has found that they all have their origin in 
some literary production in a far-away center of 
culture. Thus The Feigning Master has a reference 
to “Volynkin Court, in St. Petersburg, where carriages 
are hired; hence either a part or the whole of the play 
was produced by a man acquainted with the details 
of St. Petersburg life, and the play itself with its 
contemptuous and hostile attitude towards the masters 
could hardly have originated quite independently in 
the northern village, where there are so few landed 
proprietors, and the serf law appeared so much more 
feebly.” Similarly Maorikh is a transmogrification 
of “Le Convoi de Marlbrough’’, which in the middle of 
the nineteenth century “had amused the golden youth 
of Russia in the most select resorts of the capital 
and then, after all kinds of transformations, was 
carried by the organ-grinders over the whole of Russia 
and descended to ever lower depths.” Pardsha turns 
out to be a vulgarization of Grigér’ev’s vaudeville, 
The Drivers, or How Elder Semén Ivanovich Goes on 
a Spree, which had great success on the provincial 
stages in the middle of the nineteenth century. Even 
Pashkin has found his way into this peasant reper- 
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tory, for The Sloop is based on Pishkin’s The Brother 
Robbers, while Tsar Maksimiin goes back to some 
mediaeval account of Emperor Maximilian and 
Adolph. 

All this leads Varneke to the conclusion that “the 
selection made by the people in assimilating certain 
motives of book creation and rejecting others serves 
as a precious material for the study of the popular 
tastes, conceptions, and needs. For this reason the 
material is interesting, both to the learned investi- 
gator and to the practical worker in the field of the 
popular theatre; here one may observe correctly what 
occupies the attention of the populace and what it 
adopts most readily.” 

In 1914 a questionnaire brought out the fact that 
the People’s Theatre was still in a formative stage, 
and that the thirty ventures in sixteen provinces 
did not yet lend encouragement to the success of 
the drama among the people. The Moscow Congress 
of the People’s Theatre in 1915-1916 perplexed its 
members by the multiplicity of questions which had 
suddenly arisen. There were not only the coéperative 
and proletarian plans, but the intellectuals still lost 
themselves in theoretical speculations as to the pur- 
pose of the art, and there was a hopeless Babel created 
by the representatives of Ukrainian, Yiddish, Lithua- 
nian, Lettish, Tartar, Armenian, Georgian, and Polish 
theatres which assumed a political significance. When 
the Bolshevik Revolution was accomplished, one of 
its immediate results was the formation of an Art 
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Sovyet, which undertook to organize Popular theatres. 
One and a half million rubles were set aside for the 
theatre, which in one season had an enormous deficit, 
surpassing all expectations. The blame was put on 
the wrong choice of a repertory. In 1918 the theatre 
passed over into the hands of a more democratic 
organization which entered into an agreement with 
the Art Theatre and the Master of the Ballet, M. 
M. Moérdkin, who were each to give one perform- 
ance a week for the masses. It was later trans- 
ferred to the Kommissarzhévskaya Theatre, where 
Vyéra Kommissarzhévskaya’s brother was stage 
director. 

The activity of the Moscow Sovyet of Soldier 
Deputies had been carried on by soldier actors, who 
received no pay but were freed from service at the 
front, and local women amateurs. Some thousand 
performances were given. They gave Ostrévski’s 
plays, Tolstéy’s The Power of Darkness, Néydenov’s 
Vanytshin’s Children, Chékhov’s short acts. When 
they had gathered some experience, they performed 
Gér’ki’s Enemies, Hauptmann’s The Weavers, Luna- 
charski’s The Royal Barber. An enormous activity was 
developed throughout Russia, and a mass of material 
was gathered in books and pamphlets for the develop- 
ment of the People’s Theatre. Thus, for example, 
there appeared in 1919 a detailed work, “The Theatre 
in the Village”, by I. M. Rakov, under the auspices 
of the Society of Educational Organizations of the 
Nizhny-Noévgorod Region, which gave a vast amount 
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of information on the scenic art, and is to us most 
important on account of the list of two hundred and 
eleven plays, which were considered proper for the 
village stage. Here we find thirty-nine of Ostrévski’s 
plays, and of the older classics the dramatic works 
of Pashkin, Gégol’, Fonvizin, Lérmontov, Griboyédov, 
Aléxis Tolstéy, Turgénev, Pisemski, Grigorévich, 
Saltyk6v. Among the more immediate predecessors 
of the modern drama we find A. A. Potyékhin, Shpa- 
zhinski, Avérkiev, Antrépov, Sukhénin, Krylév, Fedé- 
tov, Léskov, etc., and among the more recent dramas 
are Naydenov’s Vanytshin’s Children, The Prodigal 
Son, Avdétya’s Life, Gor’ki’s The Lower Depths, The 
Petty Bourgeois, Chékhov’s plays, except The Sea- 
Gull, The Three Sisters, Ivénov, Chirikov’s Ivan Mi- 
rénych, In the Rear House, The Mysteries of the Forest, 
The Jews, Sikhovo-Kobylin’s Krechinski’s Wedding, 
Karpov’s The Communal Widow, Free Life, The Work- 
men’s Village, The Morning Glow, The Free Bird, 
Nemfrovich-Danchenko’s The Price of Ife, Saélov’s 
The Goldfish, The Drone, The Hero of the Steppe, Cher- 
nyshév’s Not in Money Is Happiness, Aleks4ndrov’s 
In the Village of Zndmenskoye, The Song of Grief, 
Evdokimov’s The Unburied, Ryshkov’s The First 
Swallow, Potépenko’s The New Life, SumbAtov’s Fal- 
cons and Ravens, Platén’s People, Séverin’s The General's 
Wife, all of Seménov’s peasant dramas, etc. The 
list also included propaganda plays, Lunacharski’s 
The Royal Barber, Lesnénko’s One Evening, An-ski’s 


In Conservative Quarters. 
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Among the foreign productions are some dramas of 
Hauptmann, Moliére, Shakespeare, Schiller, Beau- 
marché, Calderon, Goldoni, and even Mark Twain’s 
The Prince and the Pauper, but all these are mentioned 
as presenting especial difficulties. 


CHAPTER XVI 
Tur THEATRE UNDER THE BOLSHEVIKS 


It would seem the millennium is near at hand. 
From the ecstatic utterances on the Russian Theatre 
of the later period by foreigners who, knowing no 
Russian, have allowed their skulls to be trepanned by 
the Bolshevist distributors of panem et circenses and 
pumped full of information of business importance 
for foreign impresarios, one would judge that it was 
time to throw all our theatre conventions into the 
lumber room, to invite the Russian protagonists of 
new ideas to America, in order to save ourselves from 
artistic perdition, and to barter our American dollars 
for Russian artistic manna. It will, therefore, be re- 
freshing to those who have not yet exchanged their 
bourgeois sobriety for the communistic art intoxication 
to hear what the members of the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment themselves have to say eax cathedra to their 
fellow augurs anent the disastrous failures of their art 
ventures and the necessity of sending forth in orbem 
truly communistic troupes ad majorem Communismi 
gloriam. 

We shall confine ourselves to the year 1921, the 
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fourth of the New Dispensation. In K. Lander’s “Our 
Theatre Policy”, published in Moscow under the 
auspices of the Russian Socialist Federated Sovyet 
Republic, under a series of “Books of Communistic 
Criticism, Literature, and Art”, we read: 


In the present sketch I shall touch upon one side 
of our artistic and educational labor, that of the theatre, 
in which there have been concentrated in bright 
relief, as in a focus, all the negative sides of the “an- 
cient”’ order, all the fruitlessness and vain endeavor of 
our attempts to take this matter properly into our 
hands and lead it into new paths. In this field we 
have unconditionally suffered complete bankruptcy, 
and the Sovyet Government cannot at this moment 
allow itself the luxury of the full payment of the 
notes of its prodigal son. This not only costs us too 
much in the material sense, but also causes us incal- 
culable damage in the spiritual and educational sense. 


Lander points out the unchecked artistic discussions 
which followed immediately upon the establishment of 
the Republic, when every Sovyet, every organization 
considered itself as standing in some relation to the 
Sovyet. The attempts of the National Committee of 
Education (“ Narkompros”’) to unify all these endeavors: 
in the Division of the Theatres (“'TEO’’) led to nothing. 


Here there was enthroned a complete madness and 
anarchy, and as a result the theatrical infatuation, 
in certain aspects like the mass insanity in the Middle 
Ages, assumed the character of a complete national 
calamity. ... 
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The Division of the Academic Theatres (“ AKTEO’’) 
is under the protection of Comrade Madame Mal- 
fnovski. Here are entrenched the former Imperial 
theatres, the Great, Small, Mariinski, besides the 
Art Theatre, and a whole series of others who have 
served their proper time have been included among 
the Academic Theatres. ... Comrade Malinovski 
watches carefully over this living corpse, lest bold 
seekers and innovators touch it. In the sense of ma- 
terial, mundane advantages, these theatres are equipped 
much better than any other institutions of the Re- 
public: nowhere are there such doles, gratuities, 
bonuses, proportionate wages, premiums, and other 
forms of legal and illegal rewards and provisions. 


Yet in spite of all the encouragement of the Sovyet 
authorities, the Academic Theatres have fallen beneath 
contempt. “With the exception of a few artists of the 
Art Theatre and its Studios, and individual, conscien- 
tious artists of the Imperial theatres, performance has 
in general fallen very low in all the fields of the scenic 
art.” This the author ascribes to the actors’ ecstasies 
caused, not by the inherent sentiment of the play, but 
by the flour, ham, sugar, butter, etc., with which the 
audience furnish them. 


Every attempt to introduce a fresh breeze into the 
choking atmosphere of the governmental theatres has 
been contorted, has assumed the form of senseless 
caricature. Plays in which there occurred at hap- 
hazard two or three revolutionary themes were given 
by people impregnated with bourgeois ideology. There 
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resulted therefrom a shameful parody of the revolu- 
tion and nothing else, and there appeared theatres 
which proclaimed that the matter was not in the con- 
tents, but in the form, that in this consisted the mean- 
ing of the revolution (for example, the Kamerny). 
And they began to play harlequinades, as it were, 
of a revolutionary character. All that resulted from 
this was a galimatias, so that the leaders finally lost 
the leading string, whereas these searchings and ex- 
periments were paid and dearly paid from government 
means. 


The theatres which were not directly under Bol- 
shevik control, such as Korsh’s, Nezl6bin’s, The Musi- 
cal Drama, were even worse, although they varied 
their repertory by introducing Andréev, Tolstéy, Nay- 
denov, Chirikov, Dymov, and even Shaw. A still 
lower stage was reached by the provincial theatres 
which, escaping all control and censorship, descended 
to cheap vaudeville and questionable farces. 

What was needed was a new, revolutionary theatre. 
Three such were established in Moscow, The Mast. 
Kom. Dram. — The Workshop of the Comedy and the 
Drama, 1. Teatr R.S.F.S.R.— The First Theatre of 
the Russian Socialist Federated Sovyet Republic; 
Terevsat — The Theatre of Revolutionary Satire. The 
most important of these was the First Theatre, whose 
activity and fate were closely connected with the 
former manager of TEO, V. Meyerhold. He gave two 
finished plays, Verhaeren’s The Dawn and Mayakév- 
ski’s Mystery-Bouffe, and a sketch of Wagner’s opera 
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Cola di Rienzt. Meyerhold had suddenly become con- 
verted to communism with which he combined his 
extravagant symbolism. According to Lander, he had 
spoiled The Dawn by not representing it in the new 
tones of stylization, outside of time and space, as a 
grandiose heroic symphony of the class struggle of 
humanity against the background of a mundane con- 
flagration, as a destruction of old conditions and the 
birth of a new world, but he sovyetized it and clothed 
it in the living forms of the present, weaving public 
speeches and Bolshevik mottoes with Verhaeren’s pro- 
phetic utterances, and overcharging the play with “the 
battle element”’, by filling the stage and drowning the 
auditorium with the discharge of guns and powder 
smoke. “No doubt the play given in this manner 
could have a considerable propagandist success in 
America, England, or France, but here it had no 
success at all, — it passed away pale and colorless and 
died a natural death, — it had to be taken off the 
stage.” 

Nor did Mayakévski’s drama fare any better. 
Mayakévski was a futurist, “who acted as a trickster 
and clown to yesterday’s bourgeoisie”, and now pro- 
duced a bastard play, born of his old futurism by an 
ill-conceived communism. “Can such a theatre be 
considered to be the first distinguished theatre of the 
Republic? I think not. Its director had certain, 
comparatively good intentions, but they only remained 
fine impulses. In reality, we have a series of miserable, 
unsuccessful attempts, a childish mumbling of The 
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Dawn and Mayakévski’s noisy buffoonery. These are 
not achievements, they are searchings which have suf- 
fered fiasco. The fundamental error was in turning 
this theatre over to Meyerhold. He, as an artist, 
should be left in charge of another, specific field of 
activity, where he would not be threatened with the 
fascination of futurism and the hysteria of fruitless 
attempts.” 

The Mast. Kom. Dram. was intended as a workshop 
for the production of communistic dramas. A vast 
number of mostly illiterate plays were sent in, and 
“the Workshop began to perfect them — to cut, shave, 
and let blood — and at last there issued a few dozen, 
which, with the exception of two or three, represent 
such a stupid and illiterate concoction that they should 
all be immediately collected and burned with their 
first drafts, so as not to tempt and draw into the path 
of authorship a few dozen more of our comrades, for, 
on becoming acquainted with the plays of Yazvitski 
and Krinftski, every one of them who is overcome by 
the author’s itch may exclaim, ‘Oh, I can write like 
that myself.’ This literature is a sample of how and 
what not to write and produce. A coarse imitation of 
the popular language, the resurrection of the mean 
public-house manner of Léykin, a bourgeois sentimen- 
tality and sweetish manner of the stilted heroes, a 
phraseology of political meetings, and a bloated decla- 
mation instead of a living human speech, — such is 
the usual tone of these plays. Comrade Lunacharski 
in one of his articles has burned thyme to this cheap 
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contemptible Billingsgate; either he has simply com- 
promised with his soul with the intention of supporting 
the well-meant beginning, or his critical acumen is 
definitely dulled.” In a similar way Lander finds the 
plays of the Terevsat as “an apotheosis of meanness 
and stupidity.” 

“Thus as a sum total of our three years of work in 
the given field we see in the place of the old theatre a 
stinking, decaying corpse, around which bustle and 
feed the priests of all ranks and distinctions. In place 
of a new art there is a vacuum, and yet we support 
them at the expense of the government, encouraging 
the art and the spectacles!” 

For three years there appeared in Petrograd a sem- 
blance of the older, superb Annals of the Imperial 
theatres in the form of the Biryzich, by A/S. Polyakév, 
which still contains a fine collection of critical essays. 
In 1921 a double number appeared for the preceding 
two years, and here we have the swan song, “We 
think it will not appear again.”’ 

Much sadder is the fate of the dramatic press in 
Moscow. In place of the magnificently endowed 
Artist, which began its publications in 1889 and was 
supported by the best artistic and literary talent in 
the land, there appeared in 1921 the miserable Kul’tira 
Tedtra, which, with the exception of a few elementary 
essays by Lunacharski, Efros, Nemfrovich-Danchenko, 
and others, contains chiefly résumés of the hackneyed 
plays still given on the Moscow stage. The contents 
are considerably improved in the double number seven 
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and eight, of the same year, but here we have the 
trumpet call that all the theatres are soon to lose the 
support of the government. Thus the decadent dra- 
matic art in Russia receives its coup de grace. 
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This list is not exhaustive, except in the case of the 
more important playwrights. The dates at the left are 
those of first performance, and at the right, of first pub- 
lication. 

Auéxsin, S. A. (ps. of S. TyApxry) 
Guboshlépov. 1902. 

The Charms of the Harem. 1902. 
Insanity from Love. 1902. 

The Holy Life. 1917. 

Gapon’s Murder. 1917. 

AMFITEATROV, ALEKSANDR VALENTINOVICH (1862- 
1897. The Destruction of Pélotsk. 1897. 
1898. The Poisoned Conscience. 1897. 
1901. Virtus Antiqua. 

1903. Waves. 

1907. The Little Devil. 
Princess Nastya. 1908. 

1921. V4As’ka Busléev. 

1921. Abakim. 

Anpriev, Leonip NrKoLArvicy (1871-1919) 

1906. To the Stars. 1905. 

1906. Sdvva. 1906. 

1907. The Life of Man. 1906. 

1907. King Hunger. 1907. 

1908. The Days of Our Life. 1908. 
1909. Love of One’s Neighbor. 1908. 
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1908. 
1909. 
1909. 


1911. 


1913. 
19138. 
1914. 
1914. 


1914. 
1914. 


ANNENSKI, 


ANTROPOV, 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 
1878. 


The Black Masks. 1908. 

Anfisa. 1909. 

Anathema. 1909. 

Gaudeamus. 1910. 

The Story of the Snake. 1910. 
The Ocean. 1911. 

Youth. 

The Pretty Sabine Women. 1912. 
Honor (The Old Count). 1912. 
Ekaterina Iv4novna. 1912. 
Professor Storftsyn. 1912. 

Thou Shalt Not Kill. 1913. 
Thought. 1914. 

An Event. 1914. 

The Parrot. 1914. 

King, Law, and Liberty. 1914. 
Dear Ghosts. 1917. 

He the One Who Gets Slapped. 
The Waltz of the Dogs. 1922. 
Samson in Chains. 1923. 
InnokéntTr Fé&porovicH (1856-1909) 
The Philosopher Melanippas. 1901. 
King Ixion. 

Laodamia. 1906. 

Thamira Kytharedes. 

Luxd Nrxo.ievicn (1843-1884) 
The Will 0’ the Wisp. 

Gaoler VAn’ka. 

A Proud Heart. 

The Charming Dream. 


ArtsyBAsHrev, Mrxuait Perrévicy (1878- ) 


1914. 


Jealousy. 1913. 


1914. 
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Enemies. 
The Law of the Savage. 
War. 


AsH, SH6LoM (1881- ) 


1907. 
1908. 
1913. 
1914. 


1917. 


AVERKIEV, 


1868. 
1872. 


The God of Vengeance. 

The Times of the Messiah. 1908. 
Sabbatai Tsvi. 

With the Wave. 1908. 

In the Winter. 1909. 

The Union of the Weak. 

Family Great-Luck. 

When Spring Comes. 

Our Faith. 1917. 

Dmirri Vasit’EvicH (1836-1905) 
Mamay’s Incursion. 1864. 

The Demon. 1866. 

Serfville. 1867. 

Terénti Danfl’evich. 1867. 

Frol Skabyéev. 1869. 

The Old Times of Kashira. 1872. 
Tsar Peter and Tsarevich Alexis. 1872. 
Témny and Shemydka. 1873. 
Princess Ul’y4na Vyazemski. 1875. 
The Desolate Bride. 1876. 
Francesca da Rimini. 1877. 
Tsarevich Alexis. 1878. 

Husbands and Admirers. 1878. 
The Sinless. 1879. 

Do Not Fool with Fire. 1880. 
Messalina’s Death. 1880. 
Sidorkin’s Affair. 1881. 

The Voevéda of Trégir. 1882. 
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The Petersburg Fledgling. 1885. 
Dear Granddad. 1885. 
The Kiipola Night. 1886. 
1889. Teofanio. 
Natalya Borisovna Shereméteva. 1899. 
Avsyf£enKo, Vasitt GRiG6R’EVICH (1842- ) 
Quiet. 1880. 
1897. The Whirlpool. 
A Petersburg Morning. 1901. 
Ayzman, Davip YAKovLEvIcH (1869- _—+) 
The Thorn Bush. 1907. 
1909. The Wives. 
The Latin Quarter. 1917. 
1919. The Light God. 1920. 
BakuMer’ey, A. 
The Country Teacher. 1888. 
Solomon. 1917. 
The Devil. 1917. 
The Professor of Athletics. 1917. 
The Disturbed Times. 1917. 
The Twelfth Year. 1917. 
BARANTSEVICH, Kazimrr STANISLAVOVICH (1851- 
1873. The Oprichina. 
1896. The Little Sparrow. 
Fathers. 1899. 
The Plagiarism. 1890. 
In the Country. 1901. 
BaRYATINSKI, VLADIMIR VLADIMIROVICH, PRINCE 
(1874- ) 
In the Days of Peter the Great. 1899. 
Thunder Claps. 
The Last Iv4nov. 1902. 
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Nebloétski’s Career. 
The Life Dance. 1903. 
The [llustrious Tsar. 1904. 


BezpyAtov, Eveinr Mrxsdyiovicu (1878-1919) 


1903. 


The Swan Song. 

The Peasant. 

The Free-Masons. 

The Enlightened. 

The Tale of the Good Dragon. 
The High Priests of Art. 
Happy New Year. 

The Flow. 

Card Kings. 

The Doctor. 

The Quiet World. 


Birisin, Viktor Vixtorovicu (ps. V. KHoLostév) 


1891. 
1891. 


1895. 
1898. 


1897. 


(1859- ~—s*) 
The Revolver. 1890. 
Silence. 1891. 
Sick of Living. 1891. 
The Rape of the Sylph. 1891. 
The Whirlpool. 1894. 
The Wandering Bud. 1894. 
Decencies. 
Agitation. 
The Dumb Speaker. 1898. 
The Evil Spirit. 1899. 
Dragons. 1901. 
Amazing Transformations. 1901. 
Powder. 1901. 
The Wayward Daughter. 1901. 
Ivén Ivanovich Is Guilty. 1901. 
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The Scarecrow. 1902. 
Ladies’ Chatter. 1903. 
Brrinsk1, L. 
1910. Moloch. 
1912. Fool Dances. 
Buox, ALEKSANDR ALEKSANDROVICH (1880-1921) 
1906. The Booth. 1907. 
The King in the Square. 1907. 
1908. The Unknown Woman. 1907. 
The White House. 1908. 
Songs of Fate. 1908. 
The Rose and the Cross. 1912. 
Ramses. 1921. 
BozsorYrin, Perr Dnirrrevicn (1836-1921) 
The Talkers. 1859. 
The Freeholder. 1860. 
The Baby. 1861. 
1864. The Old Evil (The Great Chambers). 1861. 
1864. Live in Rome and Do as the Romans. 
1863. 
1867. The Pansies. (Not printed.) 
Not in Affairs. 1878. 
The Satiated. 1879. 
1883. Old Accounts. (Not printed.) 
1884. Doctor Méshkov. 1884. 
1884. The Stigma. (Not printed.) 
1887. In War. 1891. 
1889. The Lady-Bug. 1889. 
Our Acquaintances. (Only first act printed in 
1861.) 
1898. With Our Own. 
1896. Your Own Arm Is a Master. 
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1899. The Scum. 
1900. Keeling. 
1901. In Retort. 
1904. The Abolishers. 
Incurables. 
The Clean and the Unclean. 
Borisov, N. A. 
For What? 1896. 


The Withering Lily of the Valley. 


1897. The Idol. 1896. 
The Prosecutor. 1898. 
1899. Byron. 1917. 
First They Took Poison, Then 
Peace. 1901. 
The Secret Meeting. 1901. 
The Strange Guest. 1901. 
Brrtsov, Vatér1 YAKOVLEVICH (1873- 
1912. The Earth. 
1913. The Passer-by. 
BuLAtTsyEL’, IvAn Mrxuiyiovicn (1846- 
Life for a Moment. 
If Woman Has Decided. 
The Lily. 
The Lightning-Rod. 
Love’s Fate. 
BurpvoskHopov, A. 
The Republicans. 1917. 
Doctor Kon. 1917. 
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1896. 


They Made 


) 


) 


The Break-Up of the Family. 1917. 


What to Live By. 1917. 
The Conqueror. 1917. 
The Renunciation. 1917. 
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The Mutiny. 1917. 
I Am the King. 1917. 
The Last Monarchists. 1917. 


Burénin, Viktor PetrévicH (ps. Count ALEKSYEY 


1890. 


Bye oy, S. 


ZHASMINOv) (1841- ) 

Messalina. 1885. 

Agrippina’s Death. 1886. 

The Comedy of Princess Zabava Putydatishna. 
1889. 

All Is Well That Ends Well. 1893. 

The Captive of Byzantium. 1893. 

Aphrodite’s Bracelet. 1896. 

The Heart of Princess Azra. 1898. (From 
Anthony Hope’s novel.) 


The Persecuted. 1908. 


‘BYELYAEV, Y. 


1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 


Confusion. 

The Red Cabaret. 

Psyche. 

The Lady from Torzhék. 1917. 
Old Peterhof. 1917. 


BYEZHETSKI (ps. of A. N. MAstov) (1853- ) 


1887. The Seducer of Seville. 
Cuiev, NikoLtAy ALEKSANDROVICH (1824— ) 
Gossip Fadyéich. 1864. 
Prince Aleksfndr Mikhdylovich Tverskéy. 
1864. 
1866. The False Demetrius. 1865. 


The Terrible Tsar IvAn Vasil’evich. 1869. 
The Tsar and the Great Prince Shiyski. 
The Mother-in-Law. 1870. 
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Mamay’s Invasion. 
The Snipe. 1874. 
That’s What We are. 1875. 
The Wolf. 1876. 
Cuayk6vsk1, Mopfst Iv’icu (1850- ) 
1890. The Symphony. 1890. 
A Day in Petersburg. 1893. 
Prejudices. 1893. 
The Fear of Life. 1895. 
1897. Fighters. 1897. 
Lizavéta Nikoldevna. 1899. 
CuéKxHov, ANTON PAviovicH (1860-1904) 
On the Highway. 1884. 
The Sudden Death of a Horse, or The Great- 
ness of the Russian Soul. 1887. 
1887. Ivanov. 1889. 
1888. The Tragedian in Spite of Himself. 1889. 
1888. The Bear. 1889. 
1891. The Proposal. 1889. 
1889. The Swan Song. 1897. 
1903. The Jubilee. 
The Wedding. 
1889. The Demon. 
1896. The Sea-Gull. 1896. 
1898. Uncle Vanya. 1897. 
1900. The Three Sisters. 
1904. The Cherry Garden. 1904. 
Tat’yéna Répina. 1924. 
CHERNYSHEV, IvAN EcérEvIcH (1834-1863) 
Not in Money Is Happiness. 1857. 
Benefit Worries. 1858. 
The Father of the Family. 1860. 
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1862. Spoiled Life. 1862. 
The Bridegroom from the Department of 
Debt. 
A Comedy from a Drama. 
The Primadonna. 
Often. 
IT Want to be an Actor. 
Cobwebs. 
CuinArov, R. 
The Costly Kiss. 1897. 
Love on a Wheel. 1898. 
Sea-Bathing. 1899. 
When We Sleepy Ones Awaken. 1900. 
Got Off Easily. 1917. 
Better You Than Others. 1917. 
Cuirikov, Evefnt NIKoLAEvicH (1864- _—s=—) 
1902. After Glory. 
1902. The Friends of Publicity. 
In the Rear House. 1902. 
1905. The Jews. 
1905. Ivan Mirénych. 1905. 
1905. The Peasants. 1906. 
1907. Red Lights. 1907. 
The Black Death (The Legend of the Ancient 
Castle). 1907. 
Marya Ivénovna. 1907. 
1908. The Provincial Lady. 
1909. The Witch. 1907. 
At the Bottom of the Court. 
The Mysteries of the Forest. 
1910. The Lord of Nature. 
1911. The House of the Kochérgins. 
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CutiKov, Grérer IvANovicu (1879- ) 
1907. The Tayga. 1907. 
The Bride. 1917. 
Cuytmina Ov’ca NIKOLAEVNA (married name Mixniy- 
LOVA) (1862-1909) 
Without Return. 1888. 
Darkness. 1889. 
An Ancient Tune in a New Fashion. 1890. 
The Minstrel. 1891. 
1894. The Dead Spark. 1892. 
The Riddle. 1892. 
Without a Rudder. 1893. 
The Redemption. 
In the Nets. 
The Reverie. 
D’yacHéNnKo, Viktor ANTONOVICH (1818-1876) 
1861. Sacrifice for Sacrifice. 1873. 
The School Girl. 1873. 
Not the First and Not the Last. 1865. 
1863. Unequals. 1873. 
1864. The Tutor. 1864. 
A Conference Evening. 1864. 
Modern Love. 
Worldly Screens. 
1867. Family Cataracts. 
1868. Petersburg Vultures. 
Modern Misses. 
The Touchstone. 
1869. The Straightforward Soul. 
1870. New Times and Old Customs. 
1872. A Fine Match. 
1872. A New Judgment. 1872. 
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A Practical Man. 
The Hidden Crime. 1876. 
Cast Nets. 1876. 
A Woman’s Bravery. 1876. 
1875. The High School Girl. 1876. 
Dimov, Oste (ps. of Ostp Ismérovich PERLMANN) 
(1878- ) 
The Voice of Blood. 1903. 
Cain. 1906. 
1907. Listen, O Israel. 
1907. Nyu (Every Day). 1908. 
Wrong Paths. 1910. 
1911. Indian Summer. 
The Victim. 1917. 
His System. 1917. 
The Singer of His Grief. 1917. 
By Way of Bureaucracy. 1917. 
The Violation of Morals. 1917. 
Eremrtev, N. G. 
Without the Elders. 1901. 
Village Elders. 1901. 
The Christmas Tree. 1901. 
Kélya’s Presence. 1901. 
The Little Tragedian. 1901. 
Mitya’s Trick. 1901. 
Don’t Dig a Hole for Another One. 1901. 
Be More Careful with Fire. 1901. 
Vanya Sings. 1901. 
Accidental Guests. 1901. 
Evrétnov, NixoLAy NIKoLArEvicn (1879- =) 
The Rehearsal. 
Fools as Blind Idols. 1900. 
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Doctor S4vin. 1903. 
1905. The Foundation of Happiness. 1902. 
1905. Stépik and Manytirochka. 1905. 
1906. The Handsome Despot. 
War. 
1907. Grandmother. 1914. 
Plutus. 
1908. Sucha Woman. 1914. 
1909. Gay Death. 1914. 
1910. The Representation of Love. 
1912. The Theatre of the Soul. 
The Fair at the Indiction of St. Denis. 1914. 
Unalterable Treason. 1914. 
1907. Three Sorcerers. 1914. 
The Kitchen of Laughter. 
The Fourth Wall. 
The School of the Stars. 
The Main Thing. 1921. 
Fav’K6vski, Féipor Nrko.devica (1874- _—=+) 
In the Fire. 1903. 
The Awakening. 
Work-Days. 
The Wilds. 
The Builders of Life. 
Ffporov, ALEKSANDR MirrorANnovicu (1868- ) 
1892. The Brothers Odéev. 
1896. By Mutual Agreement. 
1900. Windfalls. 
Love Forgives Everything. 1900. 
1901. The Old House. 1911. 
1902. Love of Life. 
Fepotov, ALexsyféy Friipovicn (1841-1895) 
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The Godunévs. 1884. 
About the White Steer. 1884. 

1885. The Ruble. 1885. 

1888. The Krishchev Gentry. 1890. 

1890. The Prisoner of Chillon. 1890. 

The Wolf. 1890. 
People. 1890. 
1889. Sums of the Past. 
~ Conquered Rome. 1890. 
1890. In the Village. 1890. 
The Pettifoggers. 1890. 
Viktor Pévlovich Pichizhkin. 1889. 

1890. Their Fathers’ Children. 

1891. Soap Bubbles. 

1895. The Director of the Puppet-Show. 

1904. A Common Wife. 

Girt, N. (ps. of NrkoLAy GréreIEvicH MrkHAYLOVSE!) 
(1852-1906) 
A Village Drama. 1904. 

1912. Quicksand. 

Gr, Gricdrt Gricérevic (1867- _—+) 
The Squall. 1895. 
The Drums. 1897. 
The Execution. 1898. 

1911. The Witches’ Cauldron. 
Trilby. 

Gr, IvAn NiKoLAEvicn (1841-1893) 
The Second Marriage. 1883. 

1887. The Nugget. (With Sdlov.) 1886. 
Splinters of the Past. (With Sélov.) 1891. 
Idealists and Practitioners of Life. 1891. 
The Literate Man. 1892. 


Géyer, B. 


Gnyépicu, 


1883. 


1887. 


1895. 


1900. 
1903. 
1905. 
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Too Much Happiness. (With Smolénski.) 
1893. 


Elements of Life. 1917. 

Van’ka’s Literature. 1917. 

The Lady Collaborates. (With I. Ardénin.) 
1917. 

What They Say and What They Think. 
1917. 

The Water of Life. 1917. 

Perr Petrévicu (1855- ) 

Zhénya. 1881. 

In the Manor. 1881. 

On the Crimean South Shore. 1882. 

Burning Letters. 1887. 

In Flower. 1887. 

An Old Tale. 1887. 

Roll adown the Field. 1889. 

Standing Water. 1890. 

The Green Meadow. 1890. 

Bad Weather. 1891. 

The Meeting. 1891. 

The Green Cliff. 1893. 

The Venetian Idol. 1893. 

Viola Tricolor. 1894. 

The Storm. 1894. 

The Marriage. 1894. 

The Burdocks. 

The Catastrophe. 1897. 

The Bequest. 

The New Hermitage. 1903. 

Winter. 
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1908. 
1910. 
1910. 
1910. 
1911. 


The Churls. 1909. 

Before the Dawn. 

Wills 0’ the Wisp. 

The Assembly. 

His Excellence. 

The Departing Gods. 1917. 
In Old St. Petersburg. 1921. 


G6r’x1, Maksio (ps. of ALEKSyfy PETROvicH PrEsHK6v) 


1900. 
1902. 
1905. 
1904. 


1906. 
1906. 
1908. 
1910. 
1913. 


1921. 
1921. 


(1869- ) 
The Petty Bourgeois. 1900. 
The Lower Depths. 1902. 
Summer Folk. 1905. 
Children of the Sun. 1906. 
Vassa Zheléznova. 
The Barbarians. 1906. 
The Enemies. 1906. 
The Last. 1908. 
Odd People. 1910. 
The Zykovs. 
Children. 
The Old Man. 1915. 
Cain and Artema. 


Gos AvskI, E. P. 


1897. 
1901. 


It Is Not All Like Jacob’s. 1891. 
Richer. 1892. 

Settled Accounts. 1893. 

The Separation. 1894. 

The Blizzard. 1894. 

The Bunting. 1897. 

Saxifrage. 


Grisser, G. N. 


Over Bloody Tracks. 1890. 
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Now This Is a Vaudeville. 1891. 
Kicked Out. (With S. V. Chirikov.) 1892. 
The Pansy. 1892. 
1890. An Accident by Accident. 1892. 
The Hero. 1893. 
1893. On the Eve of the Golden Wedding. 1893. 
1893. In the World to Come. 1894. 
Petit Jeu. 1894. 
In Old Réles. 1894. 
Cats and Mice. 1902. 
GrinévsKaYA, IZABELLA ARKAD’EVNA (1854- ) 
1896. The First Storm. 1895. 
The Work-Day. 1901. 
The Letter. 1901. 
1901. The Fire. 1902. 
They Came to an Tatatutding 
1904. Bab. 
IvAnov, L. 
Darling Anatél’. 1897. 
Parasites. 1899. 
The Seamstress. 1903. 
Kanieva, A. N. 
A Man, a Man. 1884. 
The School of Hospitality. 1891. 
Women’s Affair. 1890. 
Karnyfev, M. V. 
1897. You Can’t Oust Him from the Company. 
1878. 
Amateur Theatricals. 1878. 
Heart Echo. 1878. 
Catching On. 1878. 
At the Ambulance. 1878. 
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The She Othello. 1878. 

The Woman Hater. 1878. 

Not a Big Bundle, but Well Knotted. 

If You Want Peace, Declare War. 1878. 

A Woman’s Weapon. 1878. 

Marisya. 1878. 

The False Court. 1878. 

Waiting for a Train. 1878. 

Like Snow on the Head. 1878. 

The Room Near the Zodlogical Garden. 
1899. 


Karpinskl, V. N. 


Problem No. 1371. 1899. 
We and They. 1920. 


Kirpov, Evtixat PAviovicn (1857- ) 


1886. 
1887. 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 


1893. 
1897. 


1910. 


By Different Roads. 1884. 

The Charms of Love. 1887. 

The Free Bird. 1881. 

Crocodile Tears. 1889. 

The Heavy Fate. 1890. 

The Workmen’s Village. 1891. 
Early Fall. 1891. 

The Priestess of Art. 1891. 

Free Life. 1892. 

On The Ruins of the Past. 1893. 
George’s Shaft. 1907. 

An Earthly Paradise. 1894. 

The Communal Widow. 1888. 
The Moscow Conflagration. 1903. 
The Victor. 1904. 

A Bright Personality. 

The Morning Glow. 
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KazAntsova, N. V. 
To Everybody His Own. 1889. 
It Happens. 1892. 
In Distraction. 1892. 
Scattered Illusions. 1894. 
Karn, RasHéy’ Mrrénova (1864- ) 
1905. Young Wood. 
1911. The Heirs. 
Kirpicunikova, N. A. 
Five Plays for Children. 1903. 
Kiryfrev-GAcuInskl, A. 
Whose Pants Are These, Madame? 1917. 
The Hated Naiveness. 1917. 
The Triumphant Churl. 1917. 
Koséeva, M. I. 
The Daughter of the Steppes. 1903. 
Ko.isHxo. 
1908. The Great Man. 
1910. On the Field of Battle. 
Konpriv’ev, I. K. 
Voevéda Wolf’s-Tail. 1878. 
Stén’ka Ra4zin’s Feast. 1883. 
Good Riddance. 1883. 
Konstantinov, M. K. 
The Elephant, 1917. 
Her Highness. 1917. 
A First-Class Restaurant. 1917. 
Korneé.ieva, V. 
In the Realm of Poets. 1892. 
Under the Fragrant Lilac Branch. 1892. 
K6rvin-ZHuK6vskl, N. V. 
Magic Voices. 1898. 
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Blind Man’s Buff. 1902. 

KostoMAreEva, A. 
The Wheel. 1908. 
The End of the Romance. 1908. 
American Love. 1908. 

KovAv’sk1, K. (1875- ) (Together with his wife) 
The Tower of Babel. 
The Fires of Eternity. 
There Beyond Iron Gates. 
Stronger Than Death. 
Earth. 

KrasHEnNinikov, N. A. (1878- ) 
Little Tasa. 
A Family Picture. 1911. 

KRémMLev, ANATOLI NIKOLAEVICH 
The Newspaper as a Social Phenomenon. 

1881. 

The Day of Truth. 1896. 
David, King of the Jews. 

Krytév, Viktor ALEKSANDROVICH (ps. VikTOR ALEK- 

SANDROV) (1838-1906) 
1865. Against the Stream. 1865. 

To the Justice of the Peace. 1870. 
According to the Will. 1871. 
Charity Food. 1871. 
The Poetry of Love. 1872. 
Zmyéy Gorynych. 1874. 
The Smart Governess. 1875. 
Everything Topsy-Turvy in the World. 1875. 
An Angel of Goodness and Innocence. 1876. 
In a State of Siege. 1876. 
In the Spirit of the Times. 1877. 


1882. 


1882. 
1883. 
1883. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 


1886. 
1888. 
1888. 
1889. 
1889. 
1889. 
1890. 
1890. 
1891. 
1891. 
1891. 
1891. 
1892. 


1892. 
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A Dainty Morsel. 1878. 

Evil Grief. 1879. 

Running for Alderman. 1879. 

The Pleydnov Affair. 1881. 

Cashiering the Town. (With K. Sluchévski.) 
1882. 

Not to the Manor. 1882. 

Society for the Propagation of Boredom. 

About Money. 

The Son of the Age. 

At the Feast of Life. 

The Dead Stronger Than the Quick. 

Ghosts of Happiness. 1886. 

Family Pryshél’tsev. 1886. 

Regent Sophia. 

The Expiation. 

Dissension. 1889. 

In the Village of Znémenskoe. 

Who Lives Happily. 

The Cornflower. 

The Girls’ Fright. (With Polevéy.) 1891. 

Argtnin. 

The Poison of Life. 1891. 

We Must Divorce. 

In an Unequal Struggle. 1891. 

A Corner of Moscow. 

The Kaysérovs. 1892. 

Summer Reveries. 1892. 

Without Prejudices. 

The Duel. 1893. 

Broken People. 1893. 

The First Fly. 1894. 
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1895. 


1895. 
1896. 
1896. 
1896. 
1896. 
1896. 
1898. 


1899. 


1905. 


The Quarrel of Ivén Ivdnovich with Ivan 
Nikiférovich. (From Gégol’s novel.) 

Vava. (With S. Kéttler.) 

In the Siberian Backwoods. 1893. 

In the New Family. 

Ekaterina Nikoléevna Zhitileva. 

Mrs. General Matréna. (With N. E. Mérder.) 

Joys of Life. 1897. 

The Ruined House. 1898. 

The Sons of Israel. (With S. Litvin.) 1899. 

The Idiot. (From Dostoévski’s novel, with 
S. Suttigin.) 

The Smugglers. (With Efron.) 


Kryuxovsxkoy, A. Ff&porovicH 


The Exemplary Wife. 1898. 
The Mother-in-Law in Cold Storage. 1903. 
Kokésha and Totésha. 1903. 


LADYZHENSKI, IvAN NIKOLAEVICH (1848- ) 
1889. Under the Sway of the Heart. 
1889. Larski. 


1890. Over the Threshold to Happiness. 
Lénsk1, D. T. 


The Actress. 1904. 

Baron von Trenck. 

Gentleman’s Pride. 

The Brother in Love. 

At War with the Mother-in-Law. 

A Wolf’s Mouth, a Fox’s Tail. 

The Alumnus of Love. 

Fine Pills They Are! 

When Visiting, an Angel, Not a Wife — at 
Home a Devil with the Husband. 
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Hamlet Sidérovich and a 
Kuz’minishna. 
Mr. Servant. 
Count Lithographer. 
The Ladies’ Doctor. 
The Ladies’ Secret Counselor. 
Uncle’s Secret. 
All Topsy-Turvy. 
The Wife at the Table, the Husband under 
the Floor. 
L&RNER, N. 
The Officials. 1917. 
The Crime. 1917. 
The Sinning Women. 1917. 
LixnacHfv, VuaDimir SERGYE£EVICH (1849-1910) 
The Exemplary Wife. 1885. 
In the Embrace of Relatives. 1885. 
1891. Ilimov’s Wife. 1891. 
1891. Chips of the Past. 
Fulvia. 1893. 
The Victor’s Triumph. 1901. 
1902. Mama Dear. 1902. 
Lis&nko-Konycu, I. K. 
The Hungry Don Juan. 1901. 
Rats. 1902. 
For a Trial. 1917. 
The Woman with the Raisin. 1917. 
Marisya’s Tricks. 1917. 
High Prices. 1917. 
Volunteer Grisha. 1917. 
Loxuvitskaya, MArrya ALEKSANDROVNA (1869-1905) 
Two Words. 
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On the Way to the East. 
Wandelin. 

Immortal Love. 1902. 
In Nomine Dei. 1905. 


Lucovéy, A. (ps. of ALEXsyfy ALEKSYSEVICE TIKHONOY) 


(i853- ss) 
1890. Winter Corn. 1890. 
After the Golden Fleece. 1892. 
The Mad Woman. 
Lunacuirsxi, ANATOLI VasiL’EvicH (1876- i 


The Royal Barber. 1906. 

Steps. 1919. 

The Chancellor and the Blacksmith. 
1921. 

Thomas Campanella. 1921. 

Faust and the City. 1921. 

Oliver Cromwell. 1921. 

Vasilisa the Wise. 

The Magi. 


LyresnitsKaya, V. N. 


In the Nest of Noblemen. 1901. 
The General Engagement. 1902. 


MAnsrFeu’p, Dmirrt Avetsrovicr (1851-1909) 


1888. 


The Blue Stocking. 1885. 

The Ghost. 1888. 

The Ladies of the Asylum. 

On the Eve of Election. 1888. 

A Match between Two Fires. 1889. 
The Storm. 1889, 

Fathers’ Daughters. 1890. 

In the Love Track. 1892. 

The Tariff on Flour. 1896. 
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If You Do Not Know the Ford, Keep Out of 
the Water. 1896. 
MAtTErN, E. E. 
The Amateur Photographer. 1890. 
In Our Days. 1896. 
On a Bicycle. 1900. 
MAyxov, ApoLut6n NIKOLAEVICH (1821-1897) 
1902. Three Deaths. 1857. 
1902. The Death of Lucius. 1863. 
1902. Two Worlds. 1872. 
MazurKEvicuH, VuaADimir ALEKSANDROVICH (1871- _+) 
For the Poor. 1899. 
Good Luck. 1901. 
In a Quiet Corner. 1901. 
Anent Tobacco. 1901. 
The Birthday Present. 1901. 
Do Not Tempt Him Unnecessarily. 1901. 
After the Wedding. 1901. 
3 = 1.. 1901. 
An Officer for Special Business. 1901. 
Reveries and Life. 1901. 
Spartacus. 1920. 
Krylév’s Fables for the Stage. 1920. 
MEREzHKOvsKAYA (Z. N. Hfprrus) 
The Green Ring. 
MerezHkK6vski, DmMirri SERGYEEVICH (1866- ) 
1908. Paull. 1908. 
1908. The Poppy. (With Hippius and D. Filo- 
s6fov.) 
Mikhafl Bakinin. 
1916. There Will Be Joy. 1916. 
Tsarevich Aléxis. 1920. 
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Mery, Lev ALEKsAnDROVICH (1822-1862) 

The Tsar’s Bride. 1849. 

The Lady of Pskov. 1860. 
Mixniytov, K. (ps. GuLLIVER) 

The Telephone Lady. 1898. 

A Troubled Night. 1898. 

The Bachelor Ladies. (With Kazem-Murat.) 

1900. 

In the Stillness of the Night. 1901. 

The Country Cupid. 1901. 
MikHéeEv, Vasitt MriKHAyLovicn (1859-1908) 

On the Good Road. 1889. 

The Daughter As a Bride. 1891. 

The Autumn. 1891. 

Afséni Girev. 1892. 

The Téyga. 1893. 

False Sums. 1893. 

The Maiden. 1897. 

The Cut-Off. 1897. 

The Liberation. 1908. 
Minsxt, N. (ps. of NrkotAy Maxsimovicnh VIL&NKIN) 

(1855-—s—) 

The Siege of Tal’chin. 1888. 

The Death of Caius Gracchus. 1888. 
Mirtov, O. 

The Rapacious Woman. 1917. 

The Little Woman. 1917. 

Hungry Ones. 1917. 
Mopin-Po.exirpov, F. S. 

The Great Discovery. 1903. 

Help against a Game of Chance. 1903. 

The Ill-Omened Dream. 1903. 
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The Forfeited Fur Coat. 1904. 
Myasnitsk1, I. (ps. of IvAn Iv’ich BarYsHEv) (1853- 
1911) 
1882. The Old Woman Is Fooling. 

The Fighting Women. 1885. 

The Bank Crash. 1885. 

The Little War. 1889. 

The Rabbit. 1891. 

Do Not Lie. 1891. 

Uncle’s Quarters. 1893. 

Not a Moment of Rest. 1893. 

The Tooth. 1893. 

Obfuscated. 1893. 

She Alone. 1893. 

Darkened. 1893. 

The Terrible Revenge. 1894. 

Whose Hat Is It, Lady? 1894. 

Two Hundred Thousand. 1895. 

A Letter from the Capital. 1900. 

To the Most Beautiful Woman. 1900. 

Navr6tTskI, ALEKSANDR ALEKSANDROVICH (ps. N. A. 

Vr6tTsk1) (1839-1903) 

Stén’ka Razin. 1871. 

Princess Sofia. 1874. 

Late Russia. 1879. 

The Baptism of Lithuania. 1879. 

The Jesuits in Lithuania. 1880. 

Tsar Ivén III Vasil’evich. 1900. 

The Evil Years. 1900. 

Dér’ya Osdékhina, the Merchant Daughter. 
1904. 

The Captive Woman. 1904. 
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NAypenov, S. (ps. of Sercyfy ALEKSANDROVICH ALEK- 
SYEEV) (1869- ) 
1901. Vanytishin’s Children. 1902. 
1903. The Rich Man. 1904. 
1904. The Prodigal Son. 1907. 
1904. No. 13. 1907. 
1904. Avdotya’s Life. 1905. 
1906. Walls. 1907. 
The Pretty One. 1911. 
1913. The Romance of Aunt Anya. 
Nazdr’EvaA, KapiTroLinA VALER’YANOVNA (née Mori- 
KAZHEV) (1847-1900) 
1889. The Agitated Happiness. 1889. 
The Stranger. 1890. 
Dangerous People. 1891. 
Life a Battle (A Crow’s Nest). 1891. 
The Treasure. 1892. 
Truth. 1893. 
From Augur. 1901. 
NemirovicH-DANcHENKO, V. I. (1858- ) 
1882. The Eglantine. 
1883. Our Americans. 1883. 
1885. The Darkling Forest. 1885. 
1885. Falcons and Ravens. (With A. I. Sum- 
bdtov). 1885. 
1886. The Evil Force. 
1887. The Lucky Man. 1892. 
1888. The Last Will. 1892. 
1890. The New Business. 1890. 
1895. Gold. 1895. 
1896. The Christmas Tree. 1892. 
1897. The Price of Life. 1896. 
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1897. Dreams. 
1902. In Reveries. 1902. 
Nervy&zHIn, Perr Mixxiyxovicu (1841-1919) 
Caprice. (With Ostrévski.) 1881. 
In the Quicksands. 1882. 
Old Things in a New Fashion. 1882. 
Friends of Childhood. 1886. 
1887. Second Youth. 
1889. The Unwilling Enemy. 1889. 
Companions. 1891. 
1892. In the Native Corner. 
1894. The Sinless. 
1894. Sister Nina. 1894. 
1895. In the Office. 
1896. Higher Than Fate. 1889. 
1901. AsaPremium. 1902. 
NIKoLAEv, N. 
1887. The Secret. 
1889. Auntie. 
Money. 1898. 
Norovicu, Osre Konsrantinovice (1849- ) 
Marriage and Divorce. 1870. 
The Daughter. 1894. 
The Dark Affair. 1894. 
1896. Without Issue. 
1896. The Surprise. 1901. 
1897. The Outlaw. (From Les Miserables.) 
1898. The Blind Man. 
OncHUKOv, E. N. 
Tsar Maksimidn. 1911. 
The Sloop. 1911. 
The Robber Band. 1911. 
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The Master. 

The Rider and the Veterinary, or The Horse. 
1911. 

The Feigning Master. 1911. 

Mavrikh. 1911. 

Pardsha. 


Osttrov, Z. B. 


The Demon. 1898. 

The Cossack’s Picket. 1898. 

The Blizzard. 1900. 

Boys. 1900. 

Another’s Wife. 1900. 

The Gossip. 1900. 

A Broken Heart. 1900. 

The Orphan’s Penny. 1900. 

Grandfather’s Treasure. 1900. 

A Terrible Night. 1900. 

The Fishermen. 1900. 

Working Time. 1902. 

The Village Wedding. 1902. 

The Reapers. 1902. 

Petrishka. 1902. 

Under the Fire. 1902. 

Forty Plays from the Life of the People. 
1903. 


OstR6vskI1, ALEKSANDR NIKOLAEVICH (1823-1886) 


1855. 


1861. 


Domestic Happiness. (Formerly called A 
Picture of Family Happiness.) 1847. 

The Insolvent Debtor. 1847. 

We Shall Settle Matters among Ourselves. 
(First scene printed as The Bankruptcy in 
1847; in full, 1850.) 


1853. 


1853. 
1852. 


1853. 
1854. 
1854. 
1857. 
1858. 
1860. 
1860. 
1861. 
1868. 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1865. 
1867. 
1868. 


1869. 
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A Young Man’s Morning. 1850. 

An Unexpected Occurrence. 1851. 

The Poor Bride. 1852. 

True Love. (From the Little Russian of 
Kvitka.) 1852. 

Keep out of a Stranger’s Sleigh. 1853. 

Poverty Is No Vice. 1854. 

Live Not as You May, but as God Wills. 1855. 

Drunk at Another’s Feast. 1856. 

A Holiday Dream before Dinner. 1857. 

A Profitable Place. 1857. 

Their Characters Do Not Agree. 1858. 

The Ward. 1859. 

An Old Friend Is Better Than Two New Ones. 
(Fragment.) 1859. (Complete.) 1860. 

The Storm. 1860. 

When Two Dogs of the Same House Fight, a 
Strange Dog Had Better Keep Away. 1861. 

What You Seek, You Will Find. 1861. 

Vasilisa Melént’eva. 1862. 

Koz’mé Zakh4r’ich Minin Sukhorfik. 1862. 

Hard Days. 1863. 

Who Is Free from Sin and Misery? 1863. 

The Jesters. 1864. 

The Voevéda. 1865. 

In a Lively Place. 1865. 

The Whirlpool. 1866. 

The False Demetrius and Vasfli Shfiyski. 1867. 

Tishino. 1867. 

There Is a Weak Spot in Every Shrewd 
Fellow. 1868. 

A Warm Heart. 1869. 
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1870. 
1871. 


1872. 
1872. 
1873. 
1873. 
1875. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1882. 


1884. 


1880. 


Mad Money. 1870. 

The Forest. 1871. 

Not All Butterweek for a Cat. 1871. 

Did Not Have a Penny, and Suddenly a 
Dime. 1872. 

The XVII. Century Comedian. 1873. 

Snyegtrochka. 1873. 

Late Love. 1874. 

The Bread of Toil. 1874. 

Wolves and Sheep. 1875. 

Wealthy Brides. 1876. 

Truth Is Good, but Luck Is Better. 1877. 

The Last Sacrifice. 1878. 

Without a Dowry. 1879. 

The Heart Is No Stone. 1879. 

The Slaves. 1881. 

Talents and Admirers. 1882. 

The Dandy. 1883. 

Guilty without Guilt. 1884. 

Caprice. (With P. M. Nevyézhin.) 1881. 

Byelfigin’s Marriage. (With N. Y. Solov’év.) 
1878. 

On the Threshold of the Affair. (With N. Y. 
Solov’év.) 1879. 

The Savage Woman. (With N. Y. Solov’év.) 
1880. 

It Lights but Does Not Heat. (With N. Y. 
Solov’év.) 1880. 


Paaésski, ALEKSANDR Fomicu (1816-1874) 


What Is to Be Cannot Be Avoided. i861. 
Grandfather Housespirit. 
A Small Bonus. 1875. 
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Pa’M, ALEKSANDR IvANovicH (ps. P. AL’Minsk1) (1822- 


1885) 
The Benefactor. 1864. 
The Enlighteners. 1871. 
1872. The Old Master. 1873. 


There Are Wings, but Whither Fly? 


The Citizeness. 1878. 
Our Friend Neklyiizhev. 1879. 
Headlong. 1880. 
The Electors. 1881. 
The Darling. 1883. 
1889. The Sinner. 1885. 
PatKAnov, K. M. 
On the Surface. 1906. 
For His Ease. 1908. 
Maybe It Has To Be. 1908. 
Outbidding. 1917. 
Pazoxuin, ALeEKsyfy Mrxudyuovics (1851- 
The Oprichnik’s Love. 1880. 
From the Moscow Past. 1895. 
Sdéfochka. 1896. 
The Coming Force. 1902. 
Persianinova, N. L. 
1896. P&shenka. 1897. 
1901. The Benefactress. 
1903. The Sterile Flower. 
1912. The Large and Small Ones. 


1876. 


Pisemsk1, ALEKSYf£yY FEroFILAKTovicH (1820-1881) 


The Hypochondriac. 1852. 
1874. The Division. 1853. 


The Veteran and the Recruit. 1854. 


1863. Bitter Fate. 1859. 
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Lieutenant Gladkov. 1867. 

The Autocrats. 1867. 

Experienced Falcons. 1868. 

Rapacious Beasts. 1873. 

Baal. 1873. 

Enlightened Times. 1875. 

A Financial Genius. 1876. 

The Last Fledglings. 1886. 

The Miloslévskis and Naryshkins. 1886. 
The Family Whirlpool. 1886. 

The Fighters and the Temporizers. 1886. 
The Rival Mothers. 1886. 


Priaton, I. S. 
1902. Misfortune. 1902. 
1904. Slaves. 
People. 
PiesacHfry, ALEKsyfy ALEKsYfEvicH (1858- _—=) 


1895. 


1897. 


At the Pawnbroker’s. 1887. 
The Guest. 1889. 

After the Vindication. 1889. 
Too Many Flowers. 1891. 
The Rogue. 1892. 

The Cock of the Wvod. 1892. 
Good Night. 1892. 

It Has Cleared Up. 1892. 

I Loved Him. 1892. 

The Author. 1892. 

Amidst the Snows. 1893. 
After the Masquerade. 1893. 
The Boarder. 1895. 

On the Eve. 1897. 

The Insured Wife. 1897. 
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A Five Ruble Reward. 1897. 
In His Réle. 1901. 
The Office Hour. 1901. 
The Neurasthenics. 1902. 
Not the Last. 1903. 
The Incomparable Woman. 1904. 
Poutvinov, S. 
Earthly Things. 1917. 
Hungry Gods. 1917. 
The Lord of the Universe. 1917. 
Poténsk1, YAKov Perrévicna (1820-1898) 
Daredzh4na of Imerét. 1852. 
Light and Its Shadows. 1865. 
Smith Vakila. 1876. 
Others’ Parts. 1894. 
Forest Charms. 
Porirenko, Ianht1 NikovAevicu (1856- ) 
Old and Young. 1889. 
The Bouquet. 1891. 
The New Life. (With P. A. Sergyéenko.) 
1894, 
1898. Strangers. 
1898. The Fairy Tale. 
In the Lap of Nature. 1898. 
1901. Deprived of Rights. 1901. 
1903. High School. 
1903. The Stone Age. 1903. 
1904. The Wings Are Tied. 
1909. Love. 
The Crocodiles. 1917. 
Poryféxuin, ALtexsyfy AnTipovicn (1829-1908) 
1854. Men’s Judgment Is Not God’s. 1853. 
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1855. 
1861. 
1863. 
1865. 
1865. 
1868. 
1868. 
1870. 
1871. 
1871. 
1877. 
1880. 
1883. 
1894. 


Strangers’ Property Profits Not. 18565. 
Tinsel. 1858. 

The Newest Oracle. 1859. 

The Cut-Off Piece. 1865. 

A Sheep’s Pelt, a Man’s Soul. 1858. 
A Love Marriage. 1861. 

Guilty. 1867. 

Stage Secrets. 1861. 

Knights of Our Time. 1869. 

In Turbid Waters. 1869. 

A Profitable Undertaking. 1878. 
The Vacant Place. 1869. 

About Money. 

The Patient. (With V. A. Krylév.) 


Potyféxuin, Nixotsy AntipovicH (1834-1896) 


1874. 
1879. 


Who Is Better? 1860. 

He Found His Match. 1860. 

Fancy Is No Reproach for a Hero. 1861. 
Grief. 1863. 

The Specialist. 1865. 

Gossip of the Day. 1875. 

The Poor in Spirit. 1879. 


Protopopov, Viktor VikrorovicH (1866- ) 


1894. 


1903. 


1907. 


The Ruble Slaves. 

Sick Love. 1901. 

Women Slaves of Merriment. 1901. 
Gilded People. 1902. 

Outside of Life. 

What Happened. 1904. 

Black Crows. 1908. 

The Power of the Flesh. 1908. 

The Tragedy of an Actress. 
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Remizov, ALEKsyf£y M. (1877- ) 


1907. 


The Devil Play. 
The Tragedy of Judas. 
The St. George’s Play. 


RutkK6vsk1, F. V. 


The Treason. 1897. 

The May Night, or Two Drowned People. 
1897. 

The Aristocrat. 1899. 

Which of All. 1899. 

Under a Strange Name. 1899. 

A Woman’s Secrets. 1899. 

The Eleventh Plague of Egypt. 1900. 

Charming Kitty. 1900. 

The Bluebeard. 1901. 


RysHxov, Vixtor ALEKSANDROVICH 


1907. 
1907. 
1907. 
1908. 
1910. 
1912. 


SAKHAROV, 


The Military Draft. 1903. 

The Cave. 

The Shop. 

Governmental Headquarters. 

The Citizens. 

The Passers-by. 

Checkmate. 1917. 

The Past (The Governor). 1922. 

The Wave. 

The First Swallow. 

K. 

Struggle with High Prices. 1917. 

Tender Kisses Are Forgotten. 1917. 

A Woman’s Mind Is Better Than All Cares. 
1917. 

The Right to Love. 1917. 
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Love with Obstacles. 1917. 
One Hand Washes the Other. 1917. 
Julius Caesar in Egypt. 1917. 


Sitov, InyA ALEKsSANDROVICH (1834-1902) 


1885. 
1892. 


1889. 


1885. 
1887. 


SALTYK6v, 
1852. 


1903. 


1901. 


Razsokhin’s Friend from the Capital. 

The Web-Footed Goose. 1889. 

The Old Comedian. 1889. 

The Goldfish. (With I. N. Ge.) 1890. 

The Drone. 1890. 

The Hero of the Steppe. 1892. 

The Miser. 1895. 

Mother Steppe. 1895. 

The Nugget. (With I. N. Ge.) 1886. 

The Art Tourney. 1895. 

The Baritone. 1901. 

MixnaiL Everfrovich (SHcHEDRIN) (1826- 
1889) 

The Story of Mrs. Muzévkin. 

The Dissatisfied. 1852. 

The Petitioners. 1857. 

The Profitable Marriage. 1857. 

What Is Commerce. 1857. 

Paztikhin’s Death. 1857. 

A Morning at Kreptytigin’s. 1858. 

General Zubdtov. 1859. 

The Agreement. 1862. 

Buried Alive. 1862. 

The Hunt for Happiness. 1862. 


Seménov, Sercyfy Terint’evicn (1868- _—+) 


The Moscow Suitor. 1901. 
Charity Food. 1901. 
The Spoiled One. 1901. 
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The Dissension. 1901. 
The Wallet. 
Village Heroes. 1903. 
Nadézhda Chigald&eva. 1903. 
By the New Road. 
One’s Fate. 
Father’s Son. 1924. 
SéveRIn, N. I. (ps. of Napfizapa IvANovna Mfrper) 
(1839-1906) 
He Settled It Himself. 1883. 
The Liars. 1884. 
Marital Happiness. 1884. 
1889. The Setting Hen. 
In the Native Nest. 1892. 
1894. Baby. 1892. 
They Got Acquainted. 1894. 
The General’s Wife. 1895. 
SHCHEGLOV, IvAN (ps. of IvAN LEONT’EVICH LEONT’EV) 
(1855- ) 
1887. In the Caucasus Mountains. 1897. 
The Theoretical Sparrow. 1887. 
The Mouse-Trap. 1889. 
Mamiay’s Incursion. 1890. 
Fiddle-Faddle on Wheels. 1890. 
In an I] Hour. 1891. 
The Old Fellow. 1891. 
The Uncalled Guest. 1891. 
A Natural Comedian. 1892. 
The Author Is Not in the Theatre. 1893. 
The Doctor Receives. 1894. 
1896. The Theatrical Gentleman. 1889. 
1896. On Tour. 1890. 
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Spanish Love. 1897. 
The Dweller in the Skies. 1897. 
1898. The Lost Wiseacre. 
1898. Female Nonsense. 1893. 
1898. To-day Is Our Wedding Day. 
At the Summer Stand. 1899. 
Ridiculed Love. 1899. 
A Correspondence Parlor. 1900. 
Pentéfri’s Wife. 1900. 
1900. The Red Flower. 1900. 
A Battery at Home. 1900. 
Soldier Love. 
1901. The Captured Turk. 1896. 
1901. The Major in Love. 1897. 
1901. A Doctor for Half an Hour. 1901. 
1901. My Lord George. 1901. 
SHCHSPKIN-KuPEéRNIK, Tat’ yANa L’v6vna (1874- 
A Summer Picture. 1892. 
1893. Eternity ina Moment. 1892. 
At the Station. 1898. 
Tréne. 1893. 
In the Nursery. 1894. 
1895. Cupid’s Revenge. 
1913. The Coulisses. 
SucHicrov, V. 
The Frightened Crow. 1892. 
Down the Mother Vélga. 1892. 
Don’t Tempt Me Unnecessarily. 1895. 
The Ring of Polycrates. 1895. 
SHEVLYAKOv, M. V. 
Disinfection. 1895. 
At the Closed Door. 1895. 
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Twilight. 1895. 
The Last Minutes. 1895. 
The Heroes. 1897. 
Hodge-Podge. 1898. 
A Day from the Life of a Dead Man. 1900. 
The Spiritual Village. 1900. 
On the Go. 1900. 
Niobe. 1900. 
The Ballet Dancer. (With S. A. Karr.) 
1900. 
SHILOVSKAYA, E. 
From Dawn to Dawn. 1917. 
The Volcanic Countess. 1917. 
A Queen’s Cunning. 1917. 
A Revolutionary Marriage. 1917. 
For You, My Country! 1917. 
SHIMANSEI, S. 
The Dear Fool. 1917. 
The Cat and Mouse Game. 1917. 
The Flirt. 1917. 
Blood. 1917. 
SHisHov, V. 
The Little Peasant. 1920. 
Watching for Birds. 1920. 
The Old World. 1920. 
SHPAzHINSKI, IppoLir Vasit’EvicH (1848-1917) 
1876. A Question of Life. 
1876. The Tidbit. 1877. 
Reproaches of the Past. 1877. 
1878. The Major’s Wife. 1879. 
1880. Easy Means. 1880. 
1880. Late Blossoming. 1880. 
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1880. 


1882. 
1882. 


1884. 
1886. 


1887. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 


1895. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1899. 
1900. 


1901. 


1904. 
1905. 


The Ninny. 1880. 

In the Forgotten Estate. 1880. 

The Lie Stands Until Truth Comes. 1881. 
Grief. 1881. 

Where There Is Love, There Is Trouble. 
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